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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New ork, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South :8th Street. Summer residence, Beosden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; methed after the purest Italian schools; 
7 Bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 





Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
2 West r2sth Street, New York | 


Address 
peste 7 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | 

Vocal Teacl 
DIO” 3 Fifth 


er 


“NEW STl Ave., New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 

vice Culture—Art « 
Carnegie Ha 


West 86th Street 


Vi f Singing 
Room 83 


New York 


Mail address: 101 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice ( 


1« { 
Fifth A 


Artistic 
neert, 
yndays and Thursdays 


Singing 


Opera 


ulture and 
hurch, C 
venue, M« 


Studio 


251 
esidence and address 
West 23d Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
eons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Specia) advantages for the study of 


and the training of t 


church music 0YS ices 
West 2oth Street, New York 


Addres 49 


TOM KARL 


Private Vocal Instr n and Director Operatic 
Art 


Department, Acader Dramat 
Studio Carnegie Hall 
Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 
Director of the Vocal D rtment of the Mollen- | 
hauer Conservatory of Mi , 320 Lenox Avenue; 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher ntralt Frances | 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now | 
prominent 
Brooklyn Studio 


Wissner Hall 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTU | 
AN METHOD 
Street, New 


ITALI 


Studio 4 3; East rat York | 


‘IDELIA BURT, 


ot 


Miss MARY I 
Author and S$ 

New Method of Musica 
and Development 
Rousseau-Galir 
“Sight Singing 

yoi-2 Carnegie Hall 


e Exponent 

Stenography 

of the French Method of 
Paris-Chevé 
nd Ear Training 

48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 

Tuesdays and Fridays | 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


Vocai Instructior 
Permanent addre Carnegie H New York City. | 
Addre ntil Ox er 1 } 
43 Schmidt Building, Davenport, Ia | 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COM POSER-PIANIST 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano | 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Organist and Choirmaster } 
St. James’ Church, New York | 
For terms for nducting, address St. James’ | 
Church, Madison Ave. and t St.. New York 
| 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 


Graduated witl ghest honors at the St. Peters 


burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Studio y 


208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
39 East Street, New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTI 


Studi 60 Ea 


rION 
eet, New York 


STUDIOS, 


SPECIALTY. 


LUC 
h Str 


VOICE THE 


PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING, 


489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 1900. Address 





New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and sad St 


| during July 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
of the 
Ensemble Pianists 

New York City 


Certificated ‘teachers 
METHOD and 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West s6th Street New York City 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 


314 East 1sth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
8 East d Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address West rogth Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
f the Ascension 


Church 
nservat 


Organist 
the National ¢ 
Instruction Organ and 


I 
12 West 11th Street, 


With 
{armony 


New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


he { Singing 
idit 1 West 3st New York 


Street, 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | * 


JORKSTEN, 
SINGING 
{all, New Y 


Mme. TORPADIE B 
INSTRUCTORS IN 
New Stud ( e | ork 


rneg 


AVERILL—BarITONE, 


ncert 
and Voca 
Sout ew 


PERRY 


Opera—Oratorio—( 


Instruction 
» Central Par York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and 5S st, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124tl 
Street, New York 

MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
. ( ( 1cert and “ratorio 
Studi 3 Ea € Streeet New York 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier Académie f France 
VOICE CULTURI 
French and English Répertoire 
New Stud 489 | Avenue 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
with Soprano $ st or Quartet Pupils placed 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex 
perience ; 7 
Studio: 08 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Fifth New York 


487 Avenue, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


Director of the cal department at Chautauqua 
and August 4 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble, 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
Studic 131 West s6th Street, New York 


“Severn Tri 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 

ls for Voice Culture; 
ntract; Italian method 
t 83d Street, near Lexington 


yup 


Ave 


CARL C. MULLER, 


Translator of ““Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of lables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher f Pian Harmony, Counterpoint and 

om{ tion 1291 Lexington Ave., New York 


P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


Mrs. L. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


education given to students 
the highest perfection 
& H. CARRI, Directors 





Complete musical 
from the beginning to 
F 





good voice | 





LESCHETIZKY | 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 45th Street, 
New York 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO 


Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 
21 West 42d Street, New York 
» ’ » _ Tne 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at arble Collegiate Church, 
rner Fifth Ave. and 2oth Street 
Studic 40 sroadway, New York 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
\ e ( ture 
Org t ( rmast S Pau Chape 
Irinity Par Ne Y ork \ f Art 
f Breathing Addre 1 >» Ve Street 


TOWNSEND H 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Reper - 
Stud ar Ca gie Ha New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in P i Theory of Musi 
Studio for non-residen Steinway Ha 
Personal address: 318 East Street, New York 


| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice ( ire e art of Singing Studi 
| (and invar e addre Ca gie Hall, New York 
| New York season, October 2 99, to Ma 1900 

Kansas City, M eason, May té gust 1¢ 

0 (Pepper Building) 


| 


| Violin, P 


HENRY SCHRADIECRK’S 

V n Sct 
Theory and Ensemble Playing 
and Stud 


S 
ano, 
Residence 


| 35 Washington Ave Brook N. ¥ 
| 
| WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
| Concert Pianist—I t 1 
| St ~ ay Ha 
| New York 
; 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANISI 
n—P Orgar Har 
\ DHE It AL ( RIER 
Se re rer Ne rk State * \ 
Re < e-St 
954 Ave er Street, New York 
S. C. BENNETT, 
Ir tor in V el 2 ‘ ! 
le er Ime Genevra | ¢ and 
any other talente 
Stud Carnegie Ha N Y ork 
Muze. EMMA RODERICK 
Rapid Development and Complete Educat 
the Voice 8 Vi Street, N York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, M als, ¢ 
Address rin Fift \ sue, New York 
C. B. HAWLEY, 

Composer, Conductor VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Special training for Concert, Orator and 
Church Choir 

Wi tea luring er 1 t t ¢ 
Studio, 47 West St 
| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, \ ¢ Culture 
Italian Method lone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty Studi 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| 
| 


MUSIC, 
York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


179 East 64th Street, New 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal 
Sroadway and s2d Street, 


New York. 





Instruction 


The Strathmore, 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal 
Home Studio: 151 


Instruction 


New York. 


East 62d Street 





| HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 


Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teeeh 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that 
famous maestra, Paris 
Address 41 East 2oth Street 
J]. ELDON HOLE, 
rENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabet 
Tone Production and Sir Mondays an 
day rth St Madison Ave N 
CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 
Conce Orat M ale 
\ 
M s kly N 
LENA DORIA DEVIN] 
\ 
Re 
FR 4 Ni ES¢ I | 
Fifth Aver New York 
\NCIS CARRIER 
Al I 
I e w toe 
r 
v1 EMMA HOWSON 
\ ) 
t amper aught 
sa e., Ne York 
Kk MM HURSBY 
s * York 
R inesday 
ISIDORE LU‘ STON] 
e Accor ' rector 
STYLE REPER 
I RE. 
exington Ave AL CouRIagE 
RTHUR VOORHIS, 
( ert Piar 
100 Clifton Place ersey ( y, N. J 
ar | f ew York 
EW YORK MUSICAL 
\CADEMY, 
1AX WERTHI 
1g n all 
es of ghest 
perfect 
IME. ADELE LEWING, 
Concert | ca f 
juthorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Special Summer Rates for t wn Teachers. 
Address Care Steir H 
I S New York 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor Singing and Peri Z e¢ Voice 
18 West 4st Street, New York 
Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carre Martin Krause, 
De |} manr 
Concert P and Instr n 
Putnam Av., Brooklyn care M cal Courier. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


| y , rR 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
lhorough Instruction in a ranche f Musi : 51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| The natural Pi Method and a practica urse | S mer Course 
| for teachers a specialty 
as ——— —TeoPErr 
| wey ri MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
| \irs ak » ()¢ JOTCK , 
| Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOICE, fone 
VOICE CULTURI Pian Instruction, Le etizky Methed 
Musical Art Department of Adelp College, Dr Stud 836 Carnegie Ha New York 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director | 
Residence-Studio and Address } — 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y i , _— 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratori SAR \] I KK l N¢ I | E¢ K, 
38 Oi aft Avenue ¢ York 
Monday and Thursday Afters SOPRANO 
Concerts and Orat 
| West S t, New York. 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 
} 
323 bast 14th Street, New York, | WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
— | 
| ght Singing I J t x R esenta- 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO] ¢ Galin-Par Che let | perier 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO | d 2 Direct Ss. 3 New York Col- 
pinintntnntaninaaleind | lege f Music (Alex. Lar lirector); also 
I n Inctitute S CS classe tudios: 
Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. Fast : sd St mo \ rk; 383 Decatur ’ _ sity 





JEANNE ARONE, 
(of Festa). 


New York 


Graduate of Florenza d’Arona 
ial Course Diploma V 
1219 Madison Ave., 


eachers 


Studio 


Spa 








Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE 
5 Carnegie Ha 








New York. 





Studio No. 1 












































































THE MUSICAL COU RIB. — 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


A.sert Ross Parsons, E. Presson MI.Lver, 


Harry Rowe S#Etvey, W. F. Smerman, 
Kate S. Carrrenpen, Louis Scumipt. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th S'. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 

The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





Vocal 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also lheory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANT 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &e. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. 

go rue St. 


Terms moderate. 
Petersbourg. 


MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
peaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 
22 rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


PROFESSEU - DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
-Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 





JULIANI, 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, 


Opera. 





Theatre in Studio. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 


y Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Opera Comique, 
Professor of “Mim 
stage Sesineee, 


Artiste Opera, Fypatve Lyrique, 


Silent interpretation, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. f 
_& Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 

FOR vO ERS. Speaking, Singing. 
ESDAMES ADAM, . 

5 rue Gdivand Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 








MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. Honoré 
French Diction, Convermation, Yersin Chart. 








MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 


(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
57 rue de la Pompe, Paris 
PRIVATE P ENSION or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 





Five 





Mu E. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


French School, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 








a 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA A EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston. 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Faetten, 
CHILDREN's COURSES, . 
ADULTs’ CouRsEs, 





Boston. 





Director. 
$3 to $90 per year 


to $180 per year 
TEeacHERs’ TrainixG CLass, a per year. 
Send for New Prospect 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


| PRISCILLA \ WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR 7 HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 





KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Ital an Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann Wagner a: d Gall era 
Steinert Hall Boston 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musica Courier, New York. 


Voice Culture. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


~ London, E ngland. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Loadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught 


Improvisation, Accompanying, ht Singing, 


Sight Reading (Instrumental), Enonf Orchestral, 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 

studies at greatly reduced rates Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £4: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., Le 


students 
and 


3,500 
Prospectus 





yndon 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 


for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab 
lished herself permanently in London 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 


For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORI ANI, 


27 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 





AND MUSICAL THEORY. | Patron and Hono rary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, For prospectus apo! y to the Secretary, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 2, Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W 
SA rT F J AKE 
Special SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Announcement. SOPRANO 
Mo a M FIELD Concert and Ballad Singing 
ote 8 Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 
PIANIST, 


Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 











Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher 
Studio: 


Children's work a specialty 
1387 Eighth Street, Des Moines, la 











Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , uv 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


MRS. H. W. ‘PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply t 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 








MG ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and om Basy Terms. 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for [llustrated C atalogue and Price List. 











ADVANCED 


FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


Call or address tel Rs. 





| Q 


Send for terms. 


RESULTS TELL. 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





PIANO. 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINOBR, Director, **sisted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violia aad all Orchestral Instramcats. 
VOCAL. — 
Chamber 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 


Music Ensemble Playing, &c. 








Conservatory Open all Summer. 
‘ 


GLAVIER 
GOMPANY 
PIANO 
SGHOOL 


SCHOOL 
OP PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


AND 


UNDER THE PERSONAL 
DIRECTION OF.. 


iz PIANO 
A. K. VIRGIL, 








Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 


RECITALS TO BE GIVEN DURING THE COURSE. 
Send for card of admittance and program. 


26 West 15th St., 


a S$. S§ 
i VG 
M*"H 
M:0O 
E:0O 
“aa 


Author of the CLAVIER METHOD 
and Inventer of the CLAVIER. 





WEW YORK. | 














+ 


THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

sepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence ‘ 
in Piano Manufacture. We ’ 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical Z - 
7 S 






profession and the public. 





At 


& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


\Q BOSTON. 


STERLING Sates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2 DERBY, CONN. 























I iy joie . eS 
THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. © rustishths 
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of Swiss Musicians. 


ZURICH, July 3, 1900. 


the music festivals which in 
order | 
the 
weeks, the fourth and last one, 


the 


nearly uninterrupted 


attended during past 


the first festival of Swiss 

lonkeunstlerverein, a new or 
ganization, formed on the prin 
the Allgemeiner 


Deutscher Musikverein, and 


ciples of 


numbering about 100 members, 
proved to me the most inter- 
esting 
This was principally the case 
because the extensive program, 
embracing two chamber mu 
sic and two orchestral concerts, 
made almost ex 


was up 


clusively of works which 


me. You may justly call me 


entirely unknown to 
down for having made the same remark regarding the last 


were 


Bremen meeting of the German Tonkuenstlerverein, but 


then I shall reply that, although the program of that mem 


orable meeting actually contained eleven novelties of larger 
scope. the composers and their style were more or less’ 
well known to me, which was not at all the case at the 


Swiss festival, held here during the last three days and 
containing a number of works by composers whose names 
will probably be quite as unfamiliar to the readers of Tue 
Musica. Courter, as they were to me before I traveled 
to the beautiful hospitable city of Zurich 

The only unknown quantity upon the Bremen program 
proved, as was to have been expected, the Symphony of 
genial gentleman is as variable in 
And even as far as he 


Weingartner, for that 
composition as he is in character 
is concerned opinions seem to differ widely—at least be- 
able a critic as my friend and colleague Otto 
know, the remainder of the 
my humble While the 
Symphony of little thematic value and of even less origin- 
work of the 


tween s¢ 


Lessmann, and, as far as I 


self included we deemed 


eritics, 


ality of invention, Lessmann treats it as a 
greatest musical importance and Weingartner like a sec- 
ond misunderstood Wagner 

Taking for granted that Lessmann is honest in this 
opinion, he should have been all the more careful in ex- 
pressing it. I know a music critic who, in former years, 
used to reside in New York, and of whom it was said that 
it was dangerous for an artist to have him for a friend, for 
the said critic would treat his personal friends with more 
severe justness than he would strangers, for fear lest his 
personal friendship might perhaps unconsciously have in- 
fluenced his critical judgment. Mr. Lessmann evidently is 
not one of this hyper-conscientious sort of music critics, 
and by his overpraise of so weak a work as this Weingart- 
ner Symphony he runs the risk of stultifying himself with- 
out doing his friend a good service, for most of those who 
read such overpraise will attribute it to either a lack of 
good judgment or partiality. 

As for Weingartner himself, instead of complying with 
the repeated request, which even his friend Lessmann 
makes, of giving to the world a sketch of the themes of 
his Symphony, he sees fit to indulge in vilifying the critics 
who spoke unfavorably of his Symphony, winding up with 
Goetz von Berlichingen’s well-known uncouth invitation, 
which, although you may find it in every complete edition 
of Goethe’s works, is unfit for allusion, let alone quotation 
in these columns. Ii Mr. Weingartner, however, instead 
of throwing mud, had seen fit to grant the just demand for 


2 sketch of his Symphony, it would have become clear to 





raul 


Cig 


























every musical student that his thematic material was thin, 
weak and without originality. 


. * * 


However, my subject for this budget is not the megalo 
maniacal composer Weingartner, but the Swiss composers 
whose works I| heard for the first time during the past few 
days, and of most of whom I can candidly state that they 
proved a great and agreeable surprise to me. As the coun- 
try itself, which they call their own and to which they seem 
to cling with easily comprehended love and patriotism, is 
livided into two sections, a German and a French one 
heard at this plainly 


distinct 


so the composers festival were 


divided into styles or schools, German and 
French, and it was further noticeable that the German 
were subdivided into a conservative, not 
lot, 


modern style, according to whether 


school composers 


to say reactionary and adherents to progressive, 


they had received 
their musical education at the Leipsic Conservatory or the 
Berlin Royal High School, or other German musical in 


Stitutions of more modern tendencies to musical educa 
tion. 
As a work which held the absolute balance between both 


extremes, I should like to designate the piano trio in B 


flat, by Gustav Weber, with which the first chamber music 
program opened (this work elicited the admiration of 
Liszt at the Zurich meeting of the German Tonkiinstler 
verein in 1872), and its inherent value and beauty of form 
facture this 


Surely a more pregnant and carefully written movement 


and were generally admired on occasion 


than the first one, and a more broadly conceived and yet 
than the F minor 


musician who 


concisely formed slow movement 
Andante this 
thirteen years ago, was not contributed by any of the liv 


It was no 


con moto of trio, of a died 
ing composers represented upon the program. 
more than right and proper that the memory of a musi 
cian who had done great service to his country in the ad 
vancement of true art during his entire Itfe should have 
been kept green by giving him first position on the pro- 
gram of a performance which, of its kind, was the most 
matchless and beautiful one of the entire festival 

Robert Freund, a chamber music interpreter par excel 
lence, and one of the refined and musicianly pianists of 
our day, had joined hands with William Ackroyd, a young 
American violinist of Joachim’s teaching, and now resid- 
ing at Zurich, and the toned ’cellist, 
Willy Treichler, of the same city, in bringing forth this 
happy and much applauded result. 

This opening performance also proved that any fear en- 
beautiful new Tonhalle would 


reliable and sweet 


tertained beiorehand lest the 
be too big a concert room for chamber music, was un 
founded, for the three well handled instruments blended 
admirably, and the intimacy between listeners and per- 
formers, so necessary in music of this character, was es- 
tablished at once. 

The remainder of the four programs, with the sole excep 
tion of a few solo numbers, was given up exclusively to liv 
ing Swiss composers. Thus at the first chamber music con 
certs I still heard vocal quartets by Hans Huber, the re 
nowned composer of the “Tell” Symphony and other works, 
which have been performed also in the United States 
Huber, who lives at Basel, plays an important part in the 
musical development of Switzerland. His vocal quartets 
set to poems from Goethe’s “West-Eastern Divan” are 
not new; they date back some fifteen years, and belong 
to the composer’s best, richest and freshest flowing period 
of creativeness. Evidently after the Brahms 
“Liebeslieder” waltzes, they, in recherché, harmonic ef- 
fects, reached by means of masterly voice leading, offer 
some surprising moments. These quartets, in most care- 
fully studied ensemble, were admirably sung by Mrs. J. 
Huber-Pezold, the composer’s wife, Miss M. Philippi and 
and P. Boepple. The four hands piano 

was furnished by the 


modeled 


E. Sandreuter 


accompaniment composer and 








his former pupil, Otto Hegner, whom, as a wonder-child 


you have listened to with admiration many years ago, but 


who has now grown a full fledged, if at times somewhat 


erratic, pianist and musician 


A sonata for piano and violoncello in A minor, by the 


twenty-five year old Aarau composer, Fritz Niggli, smelt 
much of the midnight oil. It is a carefully worked, musi 
cianly and form finished opus, but it lacks inspiration 
Johannes Hegar, Dr. Fritz Hegar’s talented son, and a 
llo part 


veritable chip of the old block, performed the ‘cello 


with as much vigor and dash as the work admitted, and 


the who played the piano part rather dryly, 


composer, 
The final 
by the now thirty years old 
Hans Huber, and later on of the Stuttgart and Leipsic 
the Ziirich Con 


His string quartet was in so far a little disap 


permitted. number was a string quartet in D, 


Herrmann Suter, pupil of 


conservatories, now himself a teacher at 


servatory. 
pointing, as it frequently lacks logical thematic develop 


ment. The themes themselves are also hardly adapted for 
such treatment, and seem invented for a haphazard styl 
of fantasia rather than for a string quartet As a whole 
however, the work is by no means uninteresting, and gives 
fair promise of better things to come. The G minor 
moderato movement, which the composer further desig 
nates con svogliatezza, is very characteristic in its turgid 


moodiness. Messrs. Ackroyd, Pfirstinger, Ebner and 


Treichler performed the difficult work with utmost finish 


and precision, as well as a good deal of musical under 
standing and sentiment 
> * . 

As to the first, so also at the second chamber music pet 
formance, a matinee on Sunday, at the early hour of 10:30 
a. m., the German school held full sway The first work 
on the program was a piano trio in B minor, op. 20, by 


Richard Franck, the Basel composer, whose Leipsic train 


ing was manifest from the beginning to the end of his 
work. It is weakly Mendelssohnian and the composer 
seems to have slept a+ periect Rip Van Winkle musical 
sleep during the last twenty or twenty-five years. Th 
work was refinedly played by G. Staub, who in Berlin 
three years ago came so very near winning the Rubinstein 
prize for piano playing; Miss Anna Hegner, a_ highly 
gifted young violinist, and sister of Otto Hegner, and I 
Braun, ‘cellist, all three living at Basel 

There were two groups of Lieder upon this program, 
the first of four songs being by Rudolf Ganz, of Zurich, of 


whom I spoke before in one of my Berlin budgets as being 


1 Lieder composer of much promise. As this young artist 
at Dr. Ziegfeld’s Chicago 


future 


Ss engaged as head piano teac her 


onservatory, you will have a chance to watch his 


musical development That he is still undergoing such a 
process, but near ripening into a composer ol characte 
sui generis, became evident even in these four songs, the 
first one of which, “Die Blasse Rose,” is still patterned 
after renowned models, while the second one, “Begrilf 
fenes,”” seemed quite incomprehensible, and only with the 
third one, “Was ist Liebe?’’, did the composer reach his 
goal, that of having created a real song it is beauti 
ful, original and singable; hence it pleased everybody, 
especially as Arthur van Eweyk, with his noble baritone 
voice, sang it to perfection The last song, “Ikaros,” 
seemed to me more of a piéce d’occasion and somewhat 


bombastic, not to say hifaluten in phraseology 


“he second group of Lieder, by Ernst Markees, of 
Basel, was so unimportant and inferior in value to the re 
mainder of the program that it is not worth my while to 


meddle with them, and I could only pity Miss Philippi 
that had t 
dent instinct 


such stuff 


» sacrifice her pleasant alto voice and evi 


she 


artistic in the non-paying task of delivering 


Between these Lieder was placed a Romanza in E major 
for violoncello, by Willy Rehberg, the Geneva pianist 
and orchestral conductor, one of Switzerland’s best musi 
cians. The Romanza is an early work, and although quit 


pleasing in contents is equally innocuous. It was per 


formed with sweet and smooth tone by the composer's 
brother 
The 


the final number o 


the Geneva ‘cellist, Adolph Rehberg 


artistic climax of the proceedings was reached wit! 


the program, the second piano quintet 


in E flat, by Josef Lauber, of Ziirich, unquestionably one 
of the most highly gifted of all of the young Swiss com 
posers. In style exceedingly brilliant, almost equalling th« 
French school, which he must have acquired under his 
last teacher, Massenet; while Rheinberger’s more solid 
technical equipments are shown in mastery of form and 
polyphony of a variegated, frequently original sort, this 
quintet is at the same time a virtuoso work of the greatest 
effectiveness and brilliancy, as well as satisfying the mus 

cian through its inherent value in invention and novel 
as well as interesting workmanship. Altogether it such 


a work which one can recommend with pleasure to ad 
vancedly minded chamber music organizations, as all par 
find satisfaction in 


most spiritedly 


as listeners, will 


ties, players as well 
us well as 
musicians, Willy 
brilliant 


it. The work was superbly and 
the 
Rehberg, who electrified the 


intellectually performed by Geneva 


audience with his 
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Rey, E. Reymond, W. 


and dashing piano playing, and L. 
Pahnke and A. Rehberg. 
a a 

The first orchestral concert on Sunday night, or, rather, 
afternoon, for it began at 4 p. m. and lasted till 8:30 p. m., 
was naturally much more crowded than the two chamber 
concerts had been, and it gave the evidently very 
drilled mixed chorus of Dr. Hegar a chance to 
admirable training and superior vocal material, 


music 
arefully 
display 
but unfortunately not always the most perfect ensemble. 
The orchestra, numbering in the neighborhood of one 
hundred executants and consisting of the regular concert 
orchestra of the Tonhalle Gesellschaft, increased by mem- 
Darmstadt Court Orchesira and of the Con- 
although a somewhat heterog- 
Considering that they 
were conducted by different composers, some whom 
little or no experience in handling the 
who were always bent upon doing their 


bers of the 
stance regimental band, 


enous body, gave good results. 
of 
seemed to have 


baton, the men, 


level best, must be praised for rhythmicai precision and 
close attention as well as musical enthusiasm, both of 
which were hard to maintain under the circumstances, 


and, if, furthermore, lengthy rehearsals and the hot, sultry 
weather be taken into consideration. 

The opening number was Edgar Munzinger’s cantata, 
“Homage to the Genius of Music,” which is rather a tame 
albeit the beautiful and suggestive lines of 
might have roused a more potent com- 
It was owing to poor direction, 


affair musically, 
J. V. Widmann 


poser to higher afilatus. 


rather falteringly sung by the chorus, while Mrs. Herzog, 
from the Berlin Royal Opera House, who is a Swiss 
artist by birth, and Mr. van Eweyk did exceedingly well 


in the solo episodes. 

“Ad Gloriam Dei” 
to biblical fragments, quartet, organ 
and orchestra, by Joseph Lauber. I have already pointed 
out as the most original thinker and probably also 
important among the 
This sacred work did not quite fulfill the 


is the collective title of five Gesaenge, 
set for solo, chorus, 
him 
the 


of Switzerland 


most one younger composers 
indeed perhaps exaggeratedly high expectations which the 


aforementioned quintet had raised in me, but I consider 
it nevertheless an original as well as highly interesting 
of 


at the very 


musical creation. In conception it surely aims 
highest possibilities of expression and the treat- 


the 


piece 


of voices, 


the 


ment as frequently also of the orchestra, 
student of Richard Strauss’ methods, halt- 


of some of the latter’s exaggerations. 


show close 
ing short, however, 
Nevertheless, 
of the capacity 
stance, in the B flat 
Eyes to the Mountains,” 
mostly of a chromatic natur 
the 


the composer goes frequently to the very 
the thus, for in- 
minor “TI Lift Mine 
which for daring harmonizations, 


brink of human voice, 


solo quartet, 
e, makes the severest demands 
Luckily, Mr. 
Lauber found in the two artists aforementioned and Miss 
tenor Kaufmann, a quartet who 
to his music. Remarkable also is 
the polyphonic writing in the A flat prelude to this sacred 
the organ, skillfully played by Jo- 


upon musical sureness of the soloists. 


Philippi, as well as the 


were able to do justice 


work, and in which 


hannes Luz, is used to advantage, both antiphonally, as in 
the opening passages, as also in conjunction with the or- 
chestra. Withal, the style of the work is thoroughly mod- 
ern, and it is neither conceived nor worked out on the 
lines of the classical oratorio. In mood these five 
Gesaenge are almost too sombre and represent the spirit 
of an irate prophet rather than that of meek devotion. 
Lauber seems to be a warrior more than a saint in his at- 
tempt at musical glorification of the Lord. 

An Adagio in E major for orchestra by the twenty- 
four-year-old A. Denéréaz brought the French side of 
Swiss derivation first to the fore. The young man was 
a pupil of Felix Draeseke, of Dresden, and hence it goes 
almost without saying that his movement is well written 
well formed and weli orchestrated. The influence of the 
creator of “Tristan” is likewise plainly discernible in this 
work, which lacks all spontaneity of invention, and hence 
is worth very little. 

French to the very backbone is the “Hymne 4a la 
Beauté,” by Gustave Doret, a born Swiss, who lives in 
Paris, where he was a pupil of Dubois and Massenet. His 
setting of Charles Baudelaire’s erotic poem is just as hot 
as the poet’s lines. Both pay homage, however, merely 
to the sensual side of female beauty, and in this respect 
the fancy of the musician is not half as strong or sublime 
as that of the poet. Moreover, he kills the intended effect 
by overreaching himself in the orchestration. No human 
voice could successfully cope against the orchestral tu- 
mult engendered by Mr. Doret and Madame Troyon- 
Blaesi, who essayed the task with heroism, but whose so- 
prano voice is not even healthy, as it suffers from the 
French tremolo, was at moments perfectly shipwrecked 
in the waves of the surging orchestra. 

A composer who has been frequently spoken of at least 
in Switzerland during recent years is E. Jaques-Dalcroze, 
who owes much of his fame to the success he 
his children’s rondelays, which are indeed 
In the three pieces from his 
lyric suite “A Winter's Evening” I found, however, much 
less to admire than I had anticipated. It is by no means 
but it lacks seriousness just 
as much as depth and originality. An orchestral Vorspiel 
designated as ““Love’s Awakening,” in A major, had little 
of the mood or passion which it is supposed to describe 
A second portion, “Night Watch,” for male chorus, 
and baritone solos, owes its origin slightly, but percepti 
bly, “Cavalleria,” and 
also the concluding Harvest Feast music, in which the fe- 
more 


of Geneva, 
achieved with 
both charming and naive. 


bad or uninteresting music, 


to Mascagni’s similar chorus in the 


male chorus joins the male solo voices, is 
than original. 
and frequently also a rhythmic piquantery one could afford 
to pass this music over without almost any comment. Cer- 
tainly as an emanation from a musician of so much pre 
tensions, it proved to me a sorry disappointnient. 
Pierre Maurice, a young Franco-Swiss composer 
living at Munich, seems to me one of the important mem- 
The second picture from his 
” as here represented 


now 


bers of the young school. 
biblical drama, “‘Jephtha’s Daughter, 





teno! 
j 


quaint | 
If it were not for an occasional harmonic | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





upon the concert podium (the work as a whole is written 
for stage), makes an impression 
of musical invention 
plane and worked out with consummate mastery, 
vocal and orchestral polyphony. If, the 
produces toward the close a slightly monotonous effect. 
it is because, probably merely on account of having been 
detached from its doubt contrasting surroundings, 
the continued scintillant the orchestratior. 
affects one like a silver lining without the proverbial cloud 
to which it is supposed to act as a set-off. The clear, pure 
soprano voice of Frau Herzog and the high female chorus 
employed in this lyric “picture” to accentuate this 
same brilliant and dazzling whiteness of color. “Jephtha’s 


of grace and 
The whole is based upon an elevated 
both of 


excerpi 


purity 


withal, 


no 


coloring of 


serve 


Daughter” as a bibical opera in style of those intended by 
Rubinstein will have its first stage representation at Aix 
les Bains this fall. 

A setting of Eichendorff’s poem, ‘“Abendirieden,” for 


mixed chorus and orchestra by Georg Haeser, of Zurich, 


hardly calls for special mention. The peaceful hand of 


Haeser’s musical mentor, Dr. Reinecke, of Leipsic, is 
plainly discernible, and hence the well written four part 
song is in no wise exciting. It was one of the especially 
well sung numbers of the program, however, and this 
again is not to be wondered at, inasmuch as it offers few 
difficulties to a well trained chorus like the one of Dr 


Hezar. 

The final number upon this over-extensive program was 
“Die Calvenfeier,” written for 
the of St. Pierre, 
heard Otto Barblan, 
assure you that he 


a scene from the Festspiel 


some national celebration by organist 
the Geneva Cathedral. 
seated upon his organ bench, 


is a master of the manuals and pedals, as well as of regis- 


I have when 


and I can 
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tration of the very first order. This musicianship and taste 
are also very apparent, more than any great originality « 

strength of invention in the music of this Festspiel, in 
which some old Swiss dance and Alpine tunes are intro- 
duced in a delightiul manner, and which winds up with a 
rousing setting of the National Anthem, which was lis 
tened to by the audience standing, all rising up involun 
tarily, like one man when the “tune” was struck up 

On the whole, the behavior of the Zurich audiences was 
an exemplary oné all through the festival, no lack of en 
thusiasm being noticeable from the beginning to the end, 
and, what is much more noteworthy, is that the attention 
never flagged, and, above all, that a certain discretion and 
good judgment in the bestowal of more or less hearty ap- 
plause was plainly observable in this musically disposed 
audience. 

The musically rather fatiguing, because somewhat nerve 
overtaxing, hot and sultry day, wound up pleasantly enough 
with a reception tendered by Dr. and Mrs. Hegar to all 
those directly and indirectly concerned in the artistic suc- 
cess of the festival. Even on this occasion, however, after 
the inner man’s cravings had been satisfied, music had 
sway, for Miss Anna Hegner delighted everybody with a 
genial reproductic n of Saint-Saéns’ Capriccio for violin, 
and Mr. 
Dalcroze arose and in a well set French speech did hom- 


Sandreuter sang songs. Then, however, Jaques- 


age to Dr. F. Hegar, the organizer of the new Swiss Ton- 
kuenstlerverein and the mainspring of its first festival. In 
the name of his composer colleagues he tendered the 
Ziirich master a costly emblem of mail with an appropriat: 
dedicatory inscription. Dr. Hegar responded with modest 
words of thanks and gave credit to the musical nse of 
the inhabitants of Zurich 
S #6. 4 

While at the preceding concert all of the composers upon 
the program conducted their own works in person, some 
of them not to the advantage of the performance, the 
first number of the final concert, and indeed the piéce de 
résistance of the entire festival, the new Symphony in E 
minor, by Hans Huber, was conducted by Dr. Hegar 
He certainly did as well for the work intrusted to his care 
as the composer could have done and waved off ail the suc 
cess from himself, pointing out to the public the composer 
who was then vociferously called upon the platform by 
the audienc« The Symphony in strict classical form 1s 
pregnant in themes in the first two movements, the second 


one of which, a scherzo in B minor, seemed to me not only 


the most vital, but also the most original in invention 
The slow movement in B major sounds rather labored, 
and the final Satz a periect anti climax, inasmuch as alter 


a very sonorous opening, in which the full organ joins in 
with the orchestra, a set of variations or rather improvisa 
tions follow, which are more or less disappointing even in 
outward effectiveness, and which hence weakened the im 


Nevertheless it is 


pression of the Symphony as a whole 


a work well worth Nageniad to and certainly will repay the 
trouble of a carefully prepared performance 

Of other valuable new Swiss compositions this program 
brought a symphonic poem, “The Alps,” by Edouard 
Combe, a pupil of Guilmant and an assistant of the late 
Lamoreaux. Combe now lives at Geneva, where he 
teaches orchestration at the conservatory. That he knows 
what he is talking about to his pupils is plainly apparent 
in his work, which, without being in any way extrava 
gantly scored, sounds well and characteristic A well 
planned and explained program, in the laying out of which 
the composer displays quite a poetic vein, is followed with 
ingenuity, and the musical listener is made a participant 
in the author’s pleasures, derived from considering the 
high mountain peaks and varied lights upon them, as well 
as the life of the mountaineers of his beautiful native 
country. Mr. Combe, besides being an excellent com 
poser, perhaps the most gifted among the younger ones 
of the Franco-Swiss delegation, proved himself also a 
good orchestral conductor. 

Third in the ascending line was Rudolf Ganz, two 
movements of whose symphony in E minor closed the 
program. The work, as a whole, was lately produced at a 
Philharmonic popular concert in Berlin, where it is said 
to have been received with favor. The Andante in G 
minor which I heard at this festival is more peculiar than 
pleasing, and the Finale more obstreperous than original 
Despite these left-handed compliments, which in fairness 
I cannot help bestowing upon these first symphonic ef 
forts of the young Swiss composer and pianist, I think he 
is full of talent, which needs pruning, however, and the 
ripening process which an active life in Chicago will un 
questionably produce in the future 

Carl Munzinger’s “evening idyll,” yclept “Im goldnen 
Hof zu Spiez,” for baritone solo, with orchestral accom 
paniment, would have been better placed upon the pro 
gram of an Alpine summer night’s entertainment than 
upon this music festival program, and Lothar Kempter’s 
‘Lethe,” for tenor solo, with string accompaniment, 
though a suave, unoffending number, would also have 
suited a nice Liederkranz concert better than it did on this 
occasion 

fo Frau Herzog | forgave the intrusion into the do 
main of the dramatic sopranos, which she essayed with 
only a moderate amount of success in the most trying ol 
all dramatic soprano arias, the “Ocean du Ungeheuer’ 
because of her 


festival. It is, 


from Weber's “Oberon,” previous emi 


nently satisfactory services at this however, 
an ominous sign of a feeling of possible decline if an 
artist essays everything in and out of her line. Our match 
less “Queen of the Night” is not a very delightful Yum 
Yum, and she will make a still less enjoyable Rezia should 
she insist upon appearing in this role The lady did 


however, a very gracious as well as befitting and well re 


ceived thing when she introduced into the festival scheme 


three Lieder, by Dr. F. Hegar, which did not figure upon 
the program. This eminent composer, who was the soul 
and prime moving factor of the entire festival, who had 
done all the preparatory work of study with the chorus 
and orchestra, had in rarest as well as self-sacrificing mod 
esty abstained from placing his own name upon the pro 
gram. Hence the announcement made from the platform 
that Mrs. Herzog would sing some of his songs was on 
all sides received with tokens of approval. The songs are 
beautiful, Mrs. Herzog sang them most charmingly and 
Robert Freund accompanied them as exquisitely as could 
possibly be imagined. What wonder, therefore, if the su 

cess was such that even Dr. Hegar, spoiled as he is in 
this direction, will not be apt to forget it 


» * » 


Professor Siegfried Ochs writes to me from Berlin, as 
follows: “The new Bach Society, which has its seat ir 
Leipsic, has now been called into existence in due form 
[he directorium consists of Professor Kretzschmar and 
Dr. von Hase (Breitkopf & Haertel) in Leipsic Profes 
sor Wuellner in Cologne, and Professors Joachim, Blum 
ner and Ochs in Berlin. The object of the society is to 
lave the works of John Sebastian Bach, as they now have 
appeared completely in print, performed in all cities ot 
Germany, and even beyond the frontiers of the German 
Empire. The first manifestation of this sort by the newly 
founded Bach Society will consist in a great German Bach 
Berlin during the days 


1 be celebrated in 


festival, which wil 
of from March 21 to 24, 1901. The program will consist 
as far as it has so far been planned, not only of sacred, 
but also of secular works of Bach, in richest variety and 
choice, and of the three performances one is to be given 
in a church, while the other two will take place in a con 
cert hall. The engagement of only first-class vocal and 
instrumental soloists has been concluded, and in conse 


quence of an invitation sent to them, the best choral and 
orchestral organizations of Berlin will co-operate on this 
occasion. The invitation has been accepted by the Sing 
akademie and Philharmonic choruses, the Royal High 
School, with its orchestra, and a Capella chorus, as wel 


as the Philharmonic Orchestra As conductors have been 


selected Professor Joachim, Prof. Siegfried Ochs and th 


newly to be elected conductor of the Singakademie, who 


ever he may happen to be It 1S, therefore, to b | ped 
and expected that the mission, which is the object of the 
new Bach Society, will be inaugurated in a most brilliant 


as well as successful manner 
* * * 
comparatively young 


Mrs. Amalie Gmuer-Harloff 


concert singer, with a beautiful, pure soprano voice, died 


rather suddenly last week of pneumonia, at Weimar 


* * * 


The great march king with his band, who are at present 
ee in _Paris will begin their return engagement at 
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Kroll’s Garden, Berlin, on July 20. 


Hurrah for John 
Philip Sousa! : 


+ - * 
From here I intend to leave for Geneva by the first 
train to-morrow morning 


everal weeks from yours very tiredly, 


Hence you will have a rest for 
O. F 


From Paris. 


PaRIs, June 25, 1900. 
American pupil of Madame 
and the Dumar- 
school diction, has 


LLE. SYLVA, 
Laborde in 
theray French 
signed an engagement for The Hague. 
One man who really loves Archduc Francois- 
Ferdinand of Austria, who this week renounces his crown 
She becomes, by the 





of 
in 


vocal 


is the 


to marry a woman not of his set. 


way, “Duchess of Reichstadt.” 

L’Amour is the name of one of the war districts in 
China. A nice old Jezebel is using her “right by birth” 
out in those districts. One has to come East to find 


relics of the Deluge. 

The building of the Comédie Francaise, promised for 
the 14th of July, looks about ready for that date of 1901. 
Meantime, five big performances of Moliére, Corneille 
and Hugo are promised in the Trocadero for July and 
August. 

Rose Caron follows Calvé’s advice to “play and sing if 
you can, but to play.” She goes to the stage of the 
Comédie after the current representations of “Iphegenie 
en Tauride,” at the Opéra Comique. 

After the Philharmonic Orchestra from Vienna comes 
the Choral Society of the same city. To the efforts of the 
Princesse Metternich are due these musical treats. Charity 
and art joined hands over the “Aiglon” shadow, playing, 
by the way, across the same street. 

For those not in the ring, it were easier to go Vienna 
to hear the music than to try to hear it here. Madame 
Marchesi was one of the privileged ones. 

The Choral Society is composed of business men who 


love to sing, not of professionals. The work like all 
work done from the heart is excellent. M. Schneider- 
han is the director. M. Mahler was director of the or- 


chestra. 

A noble roll call of compositions were the orchestral 
Overtures—“Egmont,” “Maitres Chanteurs,” 
“Oberon,” “Leonore,” “Freischiitz;” Symphonies—Fan- 
tastique (Berlioz); C minor No. 3 and E 
thoven); G minor (Mozart); the Prelude and “Death of 
Isolde”; Beethoven Romance, for violin and orchestra; an 
incomplete Schubert symphony, and fragments of value 
If ovation and enthusiasm go for anything 
of Paris. 


programs: 


major (Bee- 


of other types 


the Viennese musicians have made a 


Che vocal programs were interesting, new to Paris, ana 


conquest 


valuable. 

Outside 
crowd assembled which prevented passage even on the 
street beyond. The cause was the singing of a dozen 
visitors to the Exposition, who, assembled in a 


a restaurant window one evening recently a 


German 
little room with a piano, were taking their evening beer 
They sang as they drank, the most lovely things—Schu- 
srahms, Abt, Schubert, folk songs and drinking 


mann, 
songs. There were a few solos and part songs with cho- 
ruses 


There were no books and no program. Even the titles 
not spoken; they sang as they drank. The yellow 
of them and pour 


were 
liquor seemed to turn to songs inside 
out in harmony. One of their number sat at the piano. 
When he got up and wert out another took his place and 
the tunes flowed right on. 

The it was that the singing was all done in 
harmony, or with the different part voices, and this was 
what drew the crowd, for it is something never heard over 
The people always sing in 


be auty of 


here except in regular concert 
unison 

It was curious to hear the remarks made by the French 
people the Some tried to insult and 
laugh at them, but were won over by the real beauty of 
the the 
Several said: 


outside window. 


music and by inappropriateness of their humor. 


‘It makes no difference to me who makes it, when music 


is as beautiful 





One old man with malignant eyes remarked in a mel- 
ancholy tone: 

“They could not have done that twenty years ago; but 
everything is allowed these days. There is no more 
‘Patrie.’” 

I was on my way to a reception when I came upon the 
scene. I did not go. I remained there an hour, and 
would have remained longer had they not filtered away 
one by one through an inner door, leaving two of their 
number, tight skinned, polished fellows, who looked 
bursting out of their clothes, and who commenced talking 
to each other over the piano stool in that frightful, im 
possible language—a mixture of thistles and cobblestones. 

And now come the Upsal students, bringing their Scan- 
dinavian melodies with them, a sort of musical echo ot 
the good King Oscar’s visit. They spent last evening in 
the gardens of the Elysée, guests of the President and 
Madame Loubet. The President was thoughtiul enough 
to invite the Paris students to meet them informally, thus 
making a delightful evening for all. 

* * * 


A valuable musician from Canada is to be in Paris in 
a few weeks; namely, Dr. Edward Fisher, director of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Fisher’s reputation is known widely outside of his 
field of operations as a musician of technical skill and oi 
extended learning, a most cultured gentleman, a great 
educator, a man in every way exceptional and meriting 
his distinctions. The Conservatory was founded by him 
and has now over 1,000 pupils. 

The Oberammergau feast is in full operation. A 
people have left the Exposition to attend the curious per- 
It is expected that over 1,000,000 francs will 
The so- 


few 


formance. 
be made this year in the forty representations. 
ciety is enjoying its new building, fruit of industry and 
thrift. The artist who plays the role of Christ is M. Mayr. 
Among the Exposition visitors gone on to see it is the 
indefatigable and wide awake Mary Scott Rowland. 

Visitors at Paris may see the following works at the 
Opéra Comique during the season: “Iphegénie,” ‘Don 
Juan,” “La Marseillaise,”” *Phoebé,” “La Chambre Bleue,” 
added to the interesting repertory, of which “Cendrilla,” 
Louise,” and “Hansel and Gretel” form recent attractions. 

The Rodin offer is one of the big features of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Lack facilities of communication 
added to constant restrictions and to general smallness of 


of and pourboires, 
commercial insight generally, are worms which are work 


ing havoc with the Exposition. I know dozens of Ameri 
cans who came to spend much time and money on the 
affair, but who have gone off saying it was “not worth 
the bother, that everything was more complicated than a 
Chinese puzzle, and that no effort was made anywhere to 
tempt the people to stay.” 

The latest is a fiddling “tax” on articles bought in the 
grounds, which causes infinite delay and annoyance to tired 
people going out of the gates. This is made still worse 
by an absence of all notice to this effect upon the grounds, 
so that it is not till passing out through the gateway, your 
package of “Ceylon tea,” dangling from your middle 
finger, that you are pounced upon by three or four irate 
individuals all talking at once at you in a foreign tongue, 
and you are made to feel and to look as if you were es 
caping with stolen goods. 

* ” * 


Speaking of Miss Marion Ivel, the American contralto, 
recently, Mme. Sbriglia made the remark that she “was 
a Delna with a far better voice!” This was a very nice 
compliment, especially from M. Sbriglia, who not 
prodigal of compliments. 

Americans here recently were discussing the merits of 
S. G. Pratt, the director of a highly successful 
school, and also as an indefatigable worker in musical 
directions, and composer of interesting works. Public 
and critics are both kind to Mr. Pratt, they said, and for 
the good reason that he deserves it. 

A concert feature of his, “The Soul of a Song,” with lec- 
ture, might well be taken hold of by some enterprising 
parties for the Exposition; also “Paul Revére’s Ride” and 
“The Revolution.” Besides these historical descriptive 
works, Mr. Pratt has done more ambitious work, it seems, 


1s 


as 


such as symphonies on “The Prodigal Son” and “The 
Tempest.” 

Mr. Augustus Biesel, secretary of the American Em- 
bassy here, and one of the best friends of Americans in the 
city, had, this week, his silver wedding. Nobody could 
have imagined this event by looking at this good man and 
artist, or at lis charming wife. All were informed of it 
in a most graceful card of invitation, to which hosts of 
real friends and well wishers responded. Mr. 
been retained in the Embassy through several changes 
of head centres, his rare capability being thus attested to in 


Biesel has 


eloquent fashion. 

Mile. Marie Fournaise, the well-known teacher of French 
diction, says that Americans are noted for a want of “ar 
ticulation” about the mouth, and a peculiar swallowing of 
vowels, while at the same time a too soft and easy touch 
of the consonants. These three defects must be remedied 
before pronunciation can be commenced even. 

For cannot better 
into the hands of Mlle. Fournaise, who, aside from being a 


this reformation one do than pass 


real Frenchwoman of culture and refinement, has marked 
qualities as a teacher. 

“The French 
mouth,” says also Mile 


in 


back the 
Fournaise, in speaking of Ameri 


sounds are made too far 


can difficulties of French diction. “They should be made 
on the lips well in front and nothing guttural.’ 

This teacher usually commences with a vowel sound 
which is the most possible to the pupil and works out 
from that. She works to create less movement of the jaw 
than foreigners usually have. Scandinavians usually have 
much difficulty in adding a g to nasal sounds. It is very 
hard to break them of this. 

Special attention is also paid to intonation and inflection, 
as being part of the necessary music of the language and 
as well all departments of grammar and literature. Mlle 
Fournaise’s studio is 29 Boulevard Batignolles. Call and 
see her. 

One of the best American “‘practisers’’ of I ever 
heard was a Miss Brown, who lived on Fifty-ninth street, 
New York. I often think of her on account of the real 
pleasure her manner of study gave and wonder what has 
become of her. When hearing the “Appasionata” the other 
by a master hand, I wondered at the intuition which 


piano 


day 
led that girl to get it so “just right.” 

It is surprising the difference in methods between differ 
ent musicians. Alvarez, for example, of the Opera here, 
s remarkably gifted as a sight reader; so gifted in fact, 
He puts little study upon a sub- 
He 
comes to rehearsals (comparatively) unprepared, and often 
This accounts, 


that it works him harm 
ject and is consequently seldom sure of anything 


works much confusion to his comrades 
no doubt, for the liberties with time and tene for which 
he has been much Delmas, the other 
hand could, it is said, “solfége” by memory every note of 
He “picks out” every single 


remarked. on 


so 
every opera in his repertory! 
thing with mathematical rectitude, and never knows any 
till he is absolutely certain of it musician 
Alvarez, the latter 
Both have remarkable qualities which, 


Less a 


thing 


born brilliant 


than is, perhaps, more 
and “winning.” 
if welded in one, would produce, perhaps, genius 

It must not be forgotten that Charles de Beriot, the son 
of Malibran, and professor of piano at the Paris Conserva 
toire, has written a remarkably clear and well graded 
series of musical compositions, for the acquisition of rapid 
and correct sight reading. 

The only Irish flag on view at the 
is over a whiskey Kiosque—a Dublin whiskey 
has so completely swallowed the body and soul of the 
poor island that all that is left in view of her is a whiskey 


More’s the pity! 


Paris Exposition 
England 


barrel. 
performing in Paris, 
In general, they are 


German artists—women artists 
should curb their awful exuberance 
so what one might call rambunctious, effusive, all over 
the stage, that they lay themselves open to ridicule, if 
not to remark, as “heavy,” “absurd,” “dancing elephant,” 
&c., by the correct French, whercas if quiet, stately and 
dignified, their more generous flesh and bones might win 
instead of lose them prestige. A word to the wise is suf 
ficient. 

Mr. Howell, the baritone, and brother of the singer 
“Greta Howell,” has been engaged for the opera at Liege 











as that I have to listen to it.” 
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Selgium. Mr. Howell is a pupil of M. Lubulle in singing, 
and of Mlle. Martini in stage action. 

M. Clarence Whitehill is engaged at Nice for the coming 
season. 

Miss Gertrude Howe, with her aunt, Mrs. Pinkham, 
leaves Paris this month to return to the States. Miss Howe 
is a gifted and most charming girl. May she succeed 
what she undertakes. She was pupil for a time of Madame 
Colonne, in Paris. 

The last soirée given by Madame Colonne for her pupils 
was one long triumph for this eminent teacher. 

Among the “stars” this year, and Madame Colonne has 
always stars, was Mlle. Vera Eigena, a young Russian 
who has just been accepted by M. Gailhard for the Paris 
Opera. Congratulations for the pupil and for the teacher 

Madame Colonne was the original Marguerite of the 
“Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz 

After the successful “G6tterdammerung” representation 
given in the home of Madame Hellman, now comes one of 
“Hansel and Gretel” at the residence of Mme. J. B 
Payne, another society leader here. The music was given 
with orchestral accompaniment 

The Princess Edmond de Polignac (née Singer) gave a 
grand dinner this week, composed of ninety-eight covers 
at small tables. The superb feast, gotten up with the re- 
fined taste which characterizes the princess, was followed 
by a cotillon. It was the first great social event in the 
family since the death of Mme. de Polignac’s sister, some 


two years ago. The hostess is one of the most serious 
amateur musicians in Paris 

M saldelli, the celebrated baritone, has ‘eft for Ton 
don 

Miss Lydia Eustis sang at a reception before the King 


of Sweden recently. 

Mrs. Florence Fox, the well-known society leader of 
Philadelphia, has reached Paris with a charming young 
friend, Miss Malcolm Mrs. Fox has taken an elegant 
Her first 


pretty lunch was given in honor of her great friend, the 


apartment in the neighborhood of the Elysée 


song bird, Emma Nevada Palmer 

If a composer would only write an opera with many 
part songs—duos, trios, quartets, &c., he would make a 
great success of it. People are so sick and tired of those 
direful dialogue-“duos.” People are as hungry for har 
mony and rhythm as they are for melody, and more so 

A grand “Féte de Mint,”’ at Versailles, on the 1st. The 
Basin of Neptune” will be illuminated for the first time 
by electricity 

The Grand Palais and the Petit Palais, of the Expo 
sition of art works here, have been insured for 80,000,000 
francs against theft alone! This will serve to indicate the 
value placed upon the works of art comprised in these 
two buildings 

hristine Nilsson telegraphed from Aix les Bains, con 
gratulations to the director of the Swedish concerts at 
the Exposition. 

Miss Minnie Tracey and M. Harold Bauer had their 
accustomed success at the concert given at the Salle 
Erard 

Mile. Garden, who jumped into sudden celebrity as 
Louise at the Opéra Comique, was pupil in stage ac- 
tion of the eminent teacher and artist, M. Emile Bertin, so 
long and favorably known to readers of Tue Musica 
Courter. The début of this young singer was speciaHy 
interesting, and great part of the success was due to her 
excellent stage training at the hands of M. Bertin. M 
Bertin is teacher at the Conservatoire, and stage manager 
of the Opéra Comique 

The King of Sweden sang songs of his country when 
sailing in a boat on the Seine. He is a musician, a nice 
man, a good king for his subjects, and would have his 
country a republic if he could. If all governors were 
more like him, it would not much matter what the form 
f _government ign be 
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Is English a Musical Language? 


{The second of a series under this heading by the eminent Paris 
vocal teacher, Mme. Florenza d’Arona.] 





Com TRANGE as it may appear, people of all nations 

= use muscles for articulation that were never in- 
tended. In English the consonants and 
vowel sounds are really beautiful and musical, 
if we did but know it and took the same amount of pride 
in the musical speaking voice that both teacher and student 





take in perfecting the singing voice. In America we have 
the most beautiful singing voices in the world, the most 
earnest students, the most varied temperaments and the 
most intelligent brains, but all of these rare qualities are 
not only criminally abused, but oftentimes killed, by car- 
rying into the singing voice words pronounced with wrong 
articulating muscles, that even in speech ruin the word and 


n singing is exaggerated into barriers that in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred are almost impossible to over- 
come 

‘The earnest student” is met with insurmountable diffi 
culties in the English tongue, and learns for the first time 
the use of his lips and tongue in a foreign language, and 
his singing voice becomes another thing *Tempera 
ments” are killed in growth by conventionality, and the 
false idea thdt one must not feel in this world, or he will 
suffer, so the spontaneous impulses of children are 
checked, and they soon become ashamed of showing any 

eling. Gush you see more of in America than in any 
place on the face of the earth, but tenderness, love and 
feeling are very rarely shown, if existing 

“Intelligent brains” are given no opportunities by the 
haste ‘“‘to-get-there,” which is a strong American charac 
teristic 

No one would ask a law student of a year’s study to 
plead a case, and then compare him with the greatest 
judges of a nation, but that is what is done with students 
of singing—they, are hurried up by one thing or another 
and start out to experiment, not to conquer. The funda 
mental work for a singer is to learn how to speak, for the 
same muscles governing our speaking voices are incited 
for our singing voices 

Speaking voices are heard “in his boots” (a common 

xpression), high, shrill, guttural, nasal, hoarse and sloy 
enly, and a different set of articulating muscles and rein 
forcements of the sound are heard each instance. The 
tip of the tongue is a dead letter to most people, and as 
for the lips, effort is used to keep them as stationary as 
in silence, so that not only is the word indistinct, but the 
face is totally devoid of expression or life 

The tip of the tongue and lips are the places for all 
consonants, if one wishes to have a clear articulation and 
a musical speaking voice. In singing—that is, with the 
most perfect beauty—the tip of the tongue and lips are 
absolutely essential. The middle part of the tongue being 
tied cannot do what the free flexible tip can do, and words 
coming from pharynx, chest, &c., cannot be as clear and 
distinct as those formed at the face part of the aperture. 
I have heard many elocutionists teach these back sounds, 
and people must be taught to use their own common sense, 
and no matter where they reinforce the sound, articula- 
tion must be at the tip of the tongue and lips 

This is what was originally meant by the solfeggio. “D.’ 
of “do,” is a lingua palatal (tongue and roof); “R,” of 
“Re,” is a setting of the tip of the tongue and called 
lingua 

“M,” of “Mi,” is pronounced with the lips, and called 
“labbia.” 

“F,.” of “Fa,” is pronounced by the lips and teeth, and 
is called “labbro-dental.” 

Sol, la and si are teeth and tongue tip, and every con 
sonant in the alphabet should be used on the same basis, 
and studied until mastered. The solfeggio, as used nowa 
days, was totally unknown to the old masters of Italy, 


being used entirely, as mentioned above, simply to form 
the words where correct reinforcement for the singing tone 
was possible, so that cultivation could be commenced. 
Here in Paris you will see signs in small shops, such as 
tailors’, cobblers’, grocers’, and tables even, stuck in the 
windows, dirty with dust and fly specks; “Piano and sol 
feggio taught,” and in one instance, in the Cité Trevise, 
you will see, “Buttonholes, solfeggio and seaming 7. en 
feggio is taught nowadays to teach pupils to read music, 
time, &c., and while it is a very good thing to be accu 
rate in, it can never teach one to sing; and can just as well 
be taught by numbers, and the shades of any one color, 
as by Do-re-mi 
Again, the common use of the solfeggio can be learned 
very cheaply here, as well as in America, and in classes, 
which is advantageous to a pupil. Frank Damrosch had. 
a very successful class that he only charged 10 cents a les 
son for, and no pupil should allow herself to be fooled 
by a teacher, paid all the way from $2 to $6 a lesson, by 
a waste of time on the solfeggio. If that teacher has noth 
ing else to teach but the melody of a piece, the solfeggio 
as it has been corrupted to the present use—and breathing 
exercises, which in their application to tone is found to 
be of little benefit, a pupil should consider her interest 
first and let the feelings of the teacher be of second con 
sideration. This filling up the half hour with such things 
is to show an ignorance of the vital question in hand 
which demands every instant of a pupil’s and teacher's 
concentration during that half hour, coming, as it does, 
only twice a week in the great majority of cases. Breath 
ing for singing is another matter, and cannot be separated 
from the tone Health exercise—for that is all most 
breathing lessons consist in—and solfeggio are not a part 
of the singing lesson, and should not be tolerated by a pu 


pil who has her best interests at stake As stated in my 
last article, of June 20, “the vowel sounds, as Americans 
pronounce them, are actual caricatures.” A pure vowel is 
rarely heard, and the beautiful music of a diphthong, prop 
erly used in speech or song, is a rare event. How then can 
we convert such contortion into the melodious sounds of 
singing? Is it any wonder people cannot sing English 


and can sing other languages, which they have been cor 
rectly taught, or even incorrectly taught, are of much easier 
manipulation than their hideous Engli 

I will give a brief example 

The words earth, dirt, third, mirth, &c., are twisted to 
ear-eeth, dir-cat, thir-ede, mur-eeth, &c. In “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth” you hear “and though ‘wur-emes,’ ” 
&c., which may perhaps be more realistic, for I never hear 
the word sung that way that I don't feel the creatures 
wriggling in and out of my body, but it is a realism I as 
well as others would prefer to dispense with, that we may 


not be deprived of the beauty of the sentiment 


The word “shall” is frequently pronounced she-al 
in singing, the word “night” nigh-eat, dwelling upon the 
eat” instead of upon the “i,” and to be finished with 
tongue tip “t” at the end of the sound. The letter “‘y,’ 


1 the letter “r’”’ and “e,”’ as “with our years,” 


used betwee 
instead of “with our ears,” &c.; the letter “o” pronounced 





‘or,” as “corfee,” instead of “coffee” (a great Chicago 
fault); the leaving off of “g,” as at the end of “singing,” 
‘bringing,” ‘feeling,” &c pronouncing strength 
“strenth,”’ February ‘“Febuary;” the omission of the asper 


“H” (which is one of the greatest drawbacks to tone 
eedom), and the substitution of a “y’, as “beyold” for be 
hold (often and often heard in oratorio in the States); the 
dropping of the final “t’s” and indistinct commencing con 
sonants. The substitution of “e” for “i” is a most com 
mon fault, such as “‘selk,” “melk,” &c., instead of silk, 
milk, &c. The trilling of the eppigiottis or uvula for an 
leaving off the roll of the “r” in such words as care, 
rare, bare, fair, &c., and rolling the “r”’ in Lord, which is 
a grave fault, as is also commencing all 
dent sound of “ul,” as “ul-Lord,” or “pur-ray for “pray 
has four 


“I's” with a prece 





The chief vowels are a, e, i, o, u The 
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Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
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sounds, “a” in hay; “a” in “mast,” “a” in “rather” (ah) 
and “a” in saw. 

“E” has two sounds “e” in bee, and ‘“‘e” in fed. 

“I” has two sounds, as in sigh and kid. 

“O” has two sounds, go (oo) (in America), but should 
only have one sound in go and one in “hod.” 

“U" four sounds, as in cute, bud, mule and full. 

Diphthongs almost always pronounce their full sound 
at the very end of a word. The singing quality joining two 
vowels together should partake a little of the sound of 
each, and be so delicate that the word dies away even with 
a clean pronunciation of the last consonant. 

The attack of consonants in speech and song need the 
hammering of the tip of the tongue at the hard palate, and 
not the movement of all the chest, throat and tongue mus- 
cles. Let the body keep still, and watch the power of the 
tip of the tongue attack as in the words lah, lay, lee, low, 
loo; no “ul” before the words, remember, but a clean, 
crisp attache of the “L.” See that the vowels do not re 
ceded back into the mouth, but cling to the first consonant; 
and that a word is like the shot out of a gun, and not like 
powder distributed all over. Don’t linger over the con 
sonant in singing, but dwell upon the vowel only 

The words “butter,” “lips,” “stomach,” &c., pronounced 
“but” front of lips, and “ter” in the throat; “lips” pro- 
nounced “lieps” (lips and throat, a fault I labored a long 
time with a pupil to conquer), and “stomach,” pronounced 
“stumick.” 

Thousands of such queer pronunciations may be cited, 
and generally made from front of mouth to. back of 
throat, and back of throat to front of mouth, also as far 
back as they can be formed, and their location in these 
piaces seem so natural that people are dumfounded to 
find they can be pronounced at the front of the mouth in 
these two-fold or three-fold sounds, and made musical by 
a proper understanding of the musical resonators. It is 
very natural that under such conditions foreign languages 
and singing become insurmountable difficulties Peo 
ple’s ideas of words and tone stick where they have al- 
ways been in the habit of using them, and the fact that 
there are other articulating muscles and reinforcers of 
sound than those they are accustomed to is a difficult 
matter for them to learn and for a teacher to impart 

My next paper will be on vowel sounds and the numer 
ous mispronunciations of “a” (ah) 

FLORENZA D'ARONA, 
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Petschnikoff. 


LEXANDRE PETSCHNIKOFF, the Russian vio 
A linist, who returns to us this fall under the manage- 
ment of the Concert Direction Gottschalk, is in such de- 
mand in Germany that he did not find it necessary tv 
ancel any engagements in order to return to us, as the 
parties who had engaged him for the latter part of the 

ison were willing to advance their dates rather than lose 
the services of this great artist, which will make him nat 
urally quite busy the fore part of the season, and judging 
from the bookings already arranged by the Concert Direc- 
tion Gottschalk, he will have an equally busy season on 
this side of the water, making it one of the greatest years 
Petschnikoff will 
hortly appear in Berlin, and will then retire for the sum 


f activity for this wonderful virtuoso 


mer months to take a much needed rest after his extended 
tournée in America 

Petschnikoff is enthusiastic over America. He is one of 
the few artists who have been over here to return to his 
native land with glowing accounts of the United States, 
nd he looks forward with pleasure to his return next 


vinter 


usical . . 








Miss Julia Wickham is contralto of Christ’s Church, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Anton Schott sang at a concert in Astoria, Ore., on the 
2d. Miss Hobson and Mr. Belcher were the other solo 
ists who appeared. 

Some of Miss Jessie Royer’s pupils gave a musicale at 
Skippack, Pa., recentiy. 

Joseph Welch has been engaged as the tenor soloist at 
St. John’s Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Miss Adelaide Kelley, a well-known vocalist of Findlay, 
Ohio, fell and broke her arm recently. 

Isadore Troostwyk, teacher of the violin at New Haven, 
Conn., has gone with his family to Short Beach for the 
summer. 

The pupils of Miss Anna Cummings, teacher of music, 
gave a recital at her studio, No. 42 McDonnell street, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., last week. 

Miss Katharine Lehmann, of Canton, gave a piano re 
cital in St. Paul’s Church, Massillon, Ohio, on the 3d, as 
sisted by Miss Eva E. Lehmann. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss Anna 
Mante Choate at Rockport, Mass., recently. The violinist 
was Miss Florence Purrington, of Boston 

Miss Vida Estelle Bush gave a musicale last week at 
her home on Clay street, Topeka, Kan., in honor of her 
cousin, Roy Van Dyke, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Snyder, Denver, Col., recently en 
tertained at a musicale in honor of their guest, Mrs 
Josephine Du Chemin, Sante Fé, N. M. 

The board of directors of the School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., held a special meeting last week and gave 
Miss Emma Fischer a leave of absence for one year to 
study abroad. 

Miss Jennie B. Neal, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. D 
Elwell, of New York, gave a concert on the evening of 
July 12, at Turner Hall, Port Clinton, Ohio, under the 
auspices of St. Thomas’ Guild. 

Mrs. Charles Tallard sang a solo and the Misses Dexter 
and Hargraves rendered several duets at the reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Hopkins, at their residence 
in Edgerton, Wis., June 30. 

A quartet composed of Mrs. C. T. Banta, soprano; Miss 
Julia Styles, contralto; Charles S. Maschal, tenor, and Al 
fred Connelly, basso, sang at St. James’ M. E. Church 
Kingston, N. Y., last week. 

A piano recital was given on the 2d inst. at the studio 
of Prof. De Main Wood, No. 92 University avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., by Miss Mira Marsellus, assisted by 
Miss Estella Koehler, vocalist. 

July 9 the guests of the Arlington, Delaware Water 
Mrs. Tay- 
lor presided at the piano. Mrs. Graham gave violin solos. 


Gap, Pa., gave a musical of a classical nature 


and Miss Fannie Crosby recited. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Newburgh, N. Y., Man- 
nerchor the following officers were elected: George Witt 
mann, president; Jacob Kastner, vice-president; John 
Bickel, treasurer; Julius Heuthe, financial secretary 

The pupils of Mrs. A. E 
on the evening of the 11th and 


McCurdy gave two piano re 
citals at Louisville, Ky.. 
12th of the month, assisted by Mrs. Ola Burton-Robert 
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son, of Indianapolis; Misses Murray and Virginia Sowles, 
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e-e¢ CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


Annabel Smith and Sallie Joseph, and Harry Dibble, of 
Jeffersonville; Antoine and Wilbert Embs, Merrill Barr 
and Noble Mitchell. 

A recital was given at Evansville, Ind., last week by 
George Krueger, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Daniels, Miss 
Marie Ross and Mrs. John Davis. 

James Moore, solo tenor of the Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, Mich., was the guest of Walden Laskey, 
of Toledo, Ohio, recently, for a few days, and sang at St 
Paul’s Church, in that city, during his stay 

Miss Lillian LeRoy, soprano, and Mabel Taylor King 
contralto, both of New York, two Ogden-Crane pupils 
will sing with the Catherine Roeber Stock Company, in 
Providence. They are both young, with unusually fine 
voices. 

Mrs. Adolph Caden, of Portsmouth, Ohio, is endeavor 
She is the daughter 
From him Mrs. Caden re 


ing to secure a class of piano pupils 
of the late Prof. Julius Sturm 
ceived an excellent musical education, and previous to her 
marriage was one of the teachers at Glendale College 

On July 3 the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Fleek, 
at Newark, Ohio, was. the scene of a musical. The pro 
gram was given by O. F. Sholz, C. W. Miller, Harry 
Hinman, Mrs, E. A. Galbreath, Otto Myer, Mrs. Dr 
Shepardson. Mrs. A. H. Pierson and Miss Ada Ickes 
were the accompanists 

An organ recital was given at Central Church, Bath. 
Me., July 9, by S. D. Cushing for the benefit of the Old 
Couples’ Home. Miss Gibson, soloist; Miss Carrie Luce, 
accompanist, and Henry W. Cobb, violinist, participated 
in the program. Mr. Cushing is a son of Bath, whose 
home is now in Toledo, Ohio 

\ few musical people gathered recently in Schwankov 
sky’s Hall, Crawfordsville, Ind., to listen to Mrs. Norma 
Jackson, of Flint, in a brief impromptu recital. The 
end of August Mrs. Jackson returns to Italy to make her 
début on the Italian stage under the name of Norma Ro 
mano. Her voice is a dramatic soprano 

A number of Brattleboro, Vt., musicians gave a concert 
at the Rustic Theatre recently 
ist, assisted \ quartet, consisting of Myron David, Ar 


Miss Grace Hurley, violin- 


thur Maynard, Fred Adams and Arthur Brasor, with the 
mandolin club, Miss Grace Eels, Miss Amy Jones, Howard 
Rice and Mrs. Arthur McLane, also appeared 

The pupils of Mrs. Grace Engler Leaman gave piano re 
‘ital at Grub’s Hall, Columbus, Ohio, on the 3d. Mrs. Eng 
ler graduated from the Sisters of Notre Dame School about 
four years ago, winning the silver medal for scholarship 
ind graduated from the Capitol School of Music last June 
This is her first public recital 

At Oswego, N. Y., recently, a musical was given at the 
home of Mrs. M. L. Wright, in West Fifth street, in honor 
of Dr. D. S. Hollister, of Syracuse, who is a guest of 
Avery Wright. Among those who contributed were Miss 
Margaret Upcraft, Miss Mabel Webb, Miss Margaret 
Gordon, F. Neary Schilling, Miss Elizabeth King and 
Miss Jeanette. McCarthy 

Mr. Albert Dietz, well known in Louisville, Ky., musical 


with high honors 


circles, has been notified of his appointment as organist 
at Warren Memorial Church, to succeed: Alfred A. But 
ler. Mr. Dietz was formerly organist at Grace Episcopal 
Church, and went Fast and took a position at Atlantic 
City Here he was advancing rapidly, when his poor 
health caused him to resign and go to California, where 
he has been for the past year. He will succeed Mr. But 
ler September 1. Mr. Butler will spend a year in the West 
building up his health, which, like Mr. Dietz’s, has be 
come impaired by his labors 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association held its 
When next 
it meets it will be as the Pennsylvania State Educational 
\ssociation After a solo by Fred McNaughton, Presi 


last meeting in Williamsport, Pa., on the 5th 


dent Passmore announced that 997 teachers had enrolled 
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lacking three of the number he desired to have present at 
this convention. Four mofe names were at once sent up 
from the audience, making 1,001 as the grand total. Dr 
J. S. Stahr is the newly elected president. This was the 
forty-fifth annual convention 

A violin recital was given recently in the Von Liebich 
Conservatory, Burlington, Vt., by Prof. Robert Ander- 
son, of Montreal. Professor Anderson has been engaged 
on the teaching staff of the conservatory, where he will 
fill the professorship of violin and chamber music, &c 


A piano recital was given by the following pupils o 
G. W. Flagg, at Union Hall, Palmer, Mass., last week: 
Alice Clark, Mildred Hanlon, Katherine McKenzie, Kath 
erine T. Hughes, Miss Hannah Lynch, Una B. Morton 
Eliza LaPlante. Mamie B. Shean, Anna May Collis, May 
B. Clark, Tiomas L. Chapman and Miss Ada J. Mur 
dock 

A recital was given at the Congregational church, Ge 
neva, Ohio, on the 3d inst. The program consisted of a 
number of readings by E. P. Warren, of Jefferson, as 
sisted by the Misses Dorothy Lewis, Pearl Crocker, Anna 
Cowles, Lelah Angell and Ethel Miller, Charles Stone, and 
an orchestra composed of Charles Stone, Delmer Da 
venny, J. M. Norris, J. B. Smith and Miss Mary Clark 

Mrs. A. G. Widmer gave a private musical «at her home 
S.ymour, Ia., late in June; only her pupils and their pas 
cnts or immediate relatives being present. The program 
was furnished by the pupils, assisted by Mrs. Widmer 
Those who appeared were Mrs. Cover, Miss Edna Elliott 
Miss Beulah Smith, Miss Kerby, Mrs. Calhoun, Miss 
Florence Rosengren, Miss Pearl Prugh and Ada Phillips 

The Choral Society of the Second Presbyterian Church, 


Portsmouth, Ohio, recently sang “The Great Light,” a 
sacred cantata, under the leadership of Sam Marting 
Miss Anna Evans presided at the organ. Miss Stella 


Charles, Mrs. C. E. Kalb, Mrs. Sam Marting. Miss Kate 
Monaghan, Miss Kate Zottman, Mrs. Kehrer, Sam Mart 
ing, Albert Marting, Porter Alderson and E. E. Knox 
were the soloists of the evening 

Lovers of good music had a treat in the Burlington 
Music Hall, Stamford, Conn., last week, at the concert 
given by Mrs. Gertrude Austin, Madame Argilagos and 
Miss Leonie Alexandre, a pupil of Mrs. Austin. At the 
piano Mrs. Austin had never been heard to better advan 
tage, and Miss Alexandre, who has been before the public 
Madame 


Argilagos’ singing was superb and commanded frequent 


but few times, made a favorable impression 


recognition, says a local critic 

\ concert was given in Central Hall, Pittsfield, Mass 
F. E. McSweeny 
who took part included Eleanor R. Eagan, Lulu F. Nelli 
gan, Margaret M. Eagan, Minnie E. Prentice, Maud S 
Cotton, Ruby Parker, Muriel Burdick, Albert Lederer 
Catharine Callahan, Bertha G. Meyers, Nellie McGuire 
Anna Downs, Fanny Downs, Pauline S. Mey, Catherine 
O’ Laughlin, Helen Cullen, Anna Condron, Gertrude Mc 
Sweeny and William S. Larkin 


A combination of circumstances, which the rector and 


last week, by the pupils o The pupils 


committee of St. John’s Church, Kingston, ! 7 
gard as extremely fortunate. has resulted in the engaging 
of William Bentley Hilton as organist and choirmastet 
of St. John’s Church. Mr. Hilton is an English univer 
sity man, and a student of the Royal Academy. He pro 
poses to take a few vocal pupils and begin the formation 
of a local chora! club. and if possible, an orchestra. The 
choral society will represent the city and not any particu 
lar church or society. Many people prominent in musical 
and society life are interested and are looking forward 
with much pleasure to the masterpieces, both sacred and 


secular, the society proposes to give. Mr. Hilton has had 


great success in the West. but desires to live and work 
in the East 

At Montgomery, Ala., on the 2d inst., a musicale was 
given by Mrs. Welch and Miss Theo Welch at their lovely 
home on Clayton Heights. The affair was given in honor 
of Misses Josephine and Mary Lovelace, of Atlanta, Ga., 
who are the guests of Miss Welch The Misses Love 
lace are gifted musicians, whose talents have been well 
cultivated. Miss Mary Lovelace has just returned from 
New York, where she has been studying voice culture 
with Oscar Saenger, and Miss Josephine Lovelace studied 
piano music in Germany with Krause Others taking 
part in the program were three prominent ladies of Mont 
gomery'’s musical world, Misses Ellie Goldthwaite, Fanny 
Marks and Professor Dorer, who played Miss Marks’ a 


companiment 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, July 2), 190u 


Arthur J. Hubbard has secured the large and ele 


gant suite of rooms formerly occupied by the lat 
Charles R. Adams, and will open them in Septembe 
a studio. These rooms occupy an entire floor m 159 Tre 


mont street, and are admirably suited for the purpose 


which they are to be used. Fronting on the Comm« 
he studio is a spacious apartment with a small root 
adjoining for a reception room. Other rooms conn 
with these rooms, making a suite of six rooms, which 
undoubtedly be one of the finest studio suites in the « 
Mr. Hubbard, who is now at Munsonville, N. H., w 
his family, had an unusually good season last year, the 
number of fine voices being far above the average 
of these vorces will be heard in public in the near tutu 
principally Miss Ruby Cutter, who has signed a contr 
with Henry Wolfsohn for next season’s work. Mr. Hub 
bard’s success as a teacher, his skill in producing fine 


sults with the voices intrusted to his care, are too wel 
known to need extended comment Either he has a larg 
percentages of fine v« ces to work with or he Nas a spec 
aculty of imparting his knowledge of how to sing; but at 


any rate the fact remains as stated above, that there 


always an unusually large number of fine voices in the 
Hubbard studio, and that the finish and style of the sing 
ing heard there are far above the average 

The teachers who are attending the summer sessiot 
the Faelten Pianoforte School are very much uiterested 
the work being done there, and express themselves as hay 
ing derived great benefit from the cours They have had 
daily sessions of about four hours’ duration, including 
tures on practical subjects of interest to music teachers by 
Reinhold Faelten, B. C. Henry, Mrs. Reinhold Faelten and 
Carl Faeltet Some of the more important feature he 
course were illustrated by classes of children, whicl x 


" 


ted much interest among those present. Carl Faelten 


plays for about an hour each day. His programs cove 
wide range of musical literature, mostly of an instruct 
nature, the playing being interspersed with valuable 1 
marks regarding the use of the various styles of comp: 


tion in teaching 

Karl Doering is spending part of his vacation at W« 
brook, Me Later he will go to Canada. remaining there 
until his return to Boston in: September Mr. Doering 


in the Steinert Building the 


will again occupy a studio 
coming season, where he will teach and train pupils fully 
or grand opera. His method is that of the old Italian 
school, in which he was himself trained in Italy 

Mrs. Etta Edwards is still devoting her time to teach 


ing and selecting new music for next season’s work. She 
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will pass the month of August in the White Mountains, 
accompanied by her pupil, Miss Dorothy Cole 

The Davis Piano School, Frank M. Davis, director, is 
now permanently located in Suite 29 Pierce Building, 
where the teaching of piano, harmony and analysis will be 
made a specialty Che following pupils are preparing re 
Misses Rena Talbot, Bertha 
Chace, L. Orra Leach, Grace F. Dean, Grace Holden 


citals for the coming season 
Edith Robbins, Agnes Allard, Florence Bates. The fall 
term will open September 19 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles sang at Berkeley Temple 
last Sunday, for the last time this summer. She is. to re 
sume as soloist at the Temple on her return from the West 
about the middle of September After her return, Mr 
and Mrs. Ruggles will reside at 211 Church street, New- 
tor Her studio will be at Trinity Court, as heretofore 

Che principal works to be performed at the Worcester 


Festival will be the first performance in the world in Eng 


lish of “The Beatitudes,” an oratorio by César Franck 
dmitted to be his masterpiece Brahms’ “German 
Requiem” will have its first performance at these concerts 

also Verdi's “Te Deum.” The first concert will be de 
voted to Sullivan’s “Golden Legend Che orchestral com 


positions are not all chosen, but the following will be 


played Glezounow’s Sixth Symphony in C minor, op. 58; 
Mendelssol Third Symphony in A minor (Scotch) 
Schubert's unfinished Symphony in B minor The piano 
soloist will play a neerto in the Thursday afternoon con 
cert 

Myion W. Whitney. Jr.. who was so enthusiastically re 
ceived at Bar Harbor last year, will give a song recital un 
ler the same auspices on Thursday morning, July 26. The 
ecital will be at Bowling Green, the home of Mrs. Samuel 


Slater, and Mr. Whitney will be assisted by Henry Good 


M me Luisa ( ippian it er ottage at Ferry Beach, 
ear Old Orchard, M« 
Godowsky. 

EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the kKussian pianist, will 
L sail on the Kaiser Friedrich der Grosse, of the North 
German Lloy on Thursday. for Europe His manager 
J. V. Gottschalk, is arranging for his appearance in concert 
on the otl er side Mr is dowsky will be acconipatl ied by 

s wife and family nd will occupy a magnificent suit 
rooms on that palatial steamer He will return to 
\merica January 1 to make a tourneée of the United States 
| will appear with the leading organizations of the coun 
ry Already he has been engaged as soloist for five con 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, two of which 


l be given in Boston ard the others en tour The Con 
cert Direction Gottschalk, who is arranging his tour, re 
ports a number of important engagements already booked 

r him. extending as far as the Pacific Coast This will 
be G owsky | y seas carec 


Mme. Madeline Schiller. 


M™ MADELINE SCHILLER visiting Mrs 
Bolton Hall. at the latter's summer house, at On 


teora Park, N. Y 


* > > 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, the clever daughter of Mme 
ideline Scl ller Ss making a tour oO tne 2s onabic 
Mad S k t f the fashionabl 
summer resorts with one act plays The young actress 


has been very successful, and her admirers and friends will 
be pleased to hear that she has been eng ged for the part 
Amy Faulkner in the “The Choir Invisible,” which is 


to be presented at the Park Theatre, Boston, October 1. 








CHARLOTTE 





<7] 


MACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. : 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


“MACONDA CREATES A 


—Portland News, October, 1898. 





‘* When she begins to sing her throat is a nest of singing birds ” 
—Portland Argus, October 8, 1899. 


FURORE.’’ 


PAPAAAAAAAAA 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





ERNESTINE FISH, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER, or 





12 Cumberiand Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LEOPOLD WINKLER, 


EMINENT PIANIST. 
=S...Concerts and Recitals. 
173 East 90th Street, or Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 
Exclusive Management of GHARLES L. YOUNG. 





GLENN HALL 


TENO _—— 
Address FRED. J. WESSELS, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, lil. 


Engaged for “ Messiah,” Apollo Club, Calenge: “ Messiah,” Mozart 
Club, Pittsburg ; essiah,”’ Arion Club, Milwaukee. 
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THE ATHENAEUM HOTFL, } 
CHAUTAUQUA,N-Y., > 
July 21, 1900. 
1900, Chautauqua’s 
twenty-seventh 


advent of 
entered 


ITH the 
Assembly 
year of its illustrious history. 


In 1899 the twenty-fifth 


the 





anniversary 
was celebrated. 
On June 27 the present season was inauguratea. 
* * * 


The daily schedule from June 27 to July 14, 1900, has 


been as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 

A.M. 11:30—Lecture: I. “Moliére and His World.” Mrs. 
Charlotte R. Conover. 

P.M. 2:30—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, soprano; Miss 
Edna Dice, contralto; E. E. Giles, tenor; 
Ernest Gamble, basso; I. V. Flagler, organ- 
ist, and Henry B. Vincent, pianist. 

P.M. 8:00—Readings: “An Evening With Present Day 
Writers.” Miss Minee Alma Cady. 

TuHurRspAY, JUNE 28. 

A. M. 11:00—Musical Lecture: J. V. Flagler. 

P.M. 3:00—Lecture: II. “Moliére and His Pedants.” 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Conover. 

P.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Famous Castles, Chat- 
eaux and Cathedrals of France.” Mrs. Chas. 
H. Rhodes. 

Fripay, JUNE 20. 

A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital: I. V. Flagler. 

P.M. 3:00—Lecture: III. “The Three Great Comedies.” 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Conover. 

P.M. 5:00—Readings: “Armgart.” Miss Minee Alma 
Cady. 

P.M. 8:00—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, soprano; Miss 


Edna Dice, contralto; E. E. Giles, tenor; Er- 
nest Gamble, basso; I. V. Flagler, organist; 
H. B. Vincent, pianist; choir. 4 
° SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 
A.M. 11:00—Lecture: IV. ‘‘Moliére and 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Conover. 
P.M. 2:30—Address by Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth. 
P.M. 8.:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Paris and the Exposi- 
Mrs. Charles H. Rhodes. 
SunpaAY, JULY I. 
“The Law of Concentration in the 
Dr. Henry W. King. 


Assembly Convocation. 


the Doctors.” 


tion.” 


Sermon: 
Life of Christ.” 


\. M. 11:00 


P.M. 3:00 


A. 


. M. 


. M. 10:00—The Essentials of Christianity. I. 


.M. 5:00—Lecture: 


.M. 8:00—Lecture-Recital : 


. M. 10:00—III. “Life.” 


.M. 8:00 





5 :00—Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle's 
Vesper Service. 
7 :30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monpay, JULY 2. 
“Faith.” 
Dr. George C. Workman. 


. M. 11:00—Lecture: V. “The ‘Morale’ of the Comedies.” 


Mrs. Charlotte R. Conover. 


.M. 2:30—Lecture: “George Washington as a Mere 
Person.” Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

.M. 5:00—Lecture: I. “The Humanitarian Element in 
Literature.” Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 

.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Recollections of the 
Last Wagner Festival at Bayreuth.” Mrs. 


Charles H. Rhodes. 
TuEspAy, JULY 3. 
M. 10:00—II. “Hope.” Dr. G. C. Workman. 


. M. 11 :00—Lecture: “The Indian in Art and Literature.” 


Chas. H. Bartlett. . 


.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Thomas Jefferson.” Prof. M. C. 


Tyler. 
II. “Romanticism in Literature.” 
Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 
“James Whitcomb Riley.” 
P. M. Pearson. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 


Dr. G. C. Workman. 


M. 11:00—Lecture: “Jeffersonism and What It Stands 
for in American History.” Prof. M. C. Ty- 
ler. 

M. 2:30—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, soprano; Miss 
Edna Dice, contralto; E. E. Giles, tenor; 


Ernest Gamble, basso; I. V. Flagler, organ- 
ist; H. B. Vincent, pianist; choir. 


.M. 5:00—Lecture: III. “The Two Phases of Litera 


ture: ‘Verbal Magic,’ Verse Truth.” Miss 
Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 
Illustrated Lecture: “Illustrated 


dacks.” S. R. Stoddard. 


Adiron- 


.M. 9:15—Fourth of July Celebration. 


THuRSDAY, JULY 5. 


. M. 10:00—IV. “Joy.” Dr. G. C. Workman. 

M. 11:00—Lecture: “The Religion of the Wilderness; 
Or, the Red Man as a Worshiper.’”’ Chas. 
H. Bartlett. 

.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Evolution of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” Prof. M. C. Tyler. 

.M. 5:00—Lecture: IV. “Current Fiction, The His- 
torical Novel. The Novel of Contempora- 
neous Life.’”’ Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 

.M. 8:00—Lecture-Recital: “Paul Lawrence Dunbar.” 


P. M. Pearson. 
Fripay, Jury 6. 


M. 10:00—V. “Peace.” Dr. G. C. Workman. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “Home Life of Primitive Ameri- 


. cans.”’ Chas. H. Bartlett. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Problem of our National 
Name.” Prof. M. C. Tyler. 


P.M. 4:00—Lecture-Recital: “Rudyard Kipling.” P. M. 
Pearson. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: V. “Expression of the Day in Poet- 
ry.” Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 

P.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Egypt.” S. R. Stoddard. 

Saturpay, JuLy 7. 
OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

:oo—Lecture: Dr. H. L. Willett. 

f :00—Opening of the Summer Schools. 

P.M. 2:30—Concert: Choir; Miss Amy Murray, soprano; 
Miss Edna Dice, contralto; E. E. Giles, 
tenor; Ernest Gamble, basso; William H. 
Sherwood, pianist; L V. Flagler, organist; 
H. B. Vincent, accompanist. 


P.M. 8:00-—Reception to the Faculties and Students of 
the Summer Schools. Hotel Athenzum. 
Sunpay, Jury 8. 
A. M. 9:00—‘‘The Realty and Significance of the Tempta 
tions of Christ.” Dr. Gross Alexander. 
A. M. 11:00—Sermon: Dr. H. L. Willett. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
P.M. 5:00—Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’s 
Vesper Service. 
P.M. 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monpay, JULY 9. 
A. M. 10:00—Lecture: Dr. H. L. Willett. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “Russia and Russians.”’ I. “Russia 
and Europe.” Prof. Alexander S. Chessin 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: I. “Macbeth; a Study in Soul Per- 


dition.” Prof. Homer B. Sprague 
P.M. 4:00—Lecture: “A Glass of Milk.’”” Miss Anna Bar- 


TrOWwS. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: “From a Teacher’s Notebook.” 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

P.M. 8:00—Readings: “Merchant of Venice.” S. H. 
Clark. 

Tuespay, JULY 10 

A. M. 10:00—Lecture: Dr. Henry C. King 

A. M. 11 :00—Lecture: II. “Social Russia.” Prof. A. S. 
Chessin. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: President Benj. I. Wheeler. 

P.M. 4:00—Lecture: “Socrates.” Prof. Chas. M. Bake 
well. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: II. “Julius Cesar; a Study in His 
tory.” Prof. H. B. Sprague 


P.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Architecture in Spain.” 
A. T. Van Laer. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY II 


M. 10:00—Lecture: Dr. Henry W. King 
A. M. 11 :00—Lecture: III. “Political Russia.” Prof. A. S. 
Chessin. 
P. M. 2:30—Concert: Choir: orchestra; Sibyl Sammis, 


soprano; Marie White Longman, contralto; 
W. R. Squire, tenor; Ernest Gamble 
* William H. S! Sol Marcos 


son, violinist 


basso; 


erwood, pianist ; 


P.M. 5:00—Lecture: III. “Merchant of Venice.” Prof. 
Homer B. Sprague. 

P.M. 8:00—Prize Spelling Match 

TuHurspay, JULY 12 

A. M. 10:00—Lecture: Henry C. King 

A. M. 11:00—Lecture. IV. “Religious Russia.”” Prof. A. S. 
Chessin. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: IV. “The Tempest; a Study in 


Character Allegory.” Prof. Homer B. 


Sprague. 


:oo—Lecture : ‘The First Food.” Miss Anna Bar- 


P. M. 


wm 


rows. 

P.M. 8:00—Readings: 

Flowers. 
Fripay, JuLy 13. 

10:00—Lecture: Dr. Henry C. King 


“Ben Hur.” Mr. Montaville 


A. M. 








The Guillmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, pirector. 





REOPENS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Monday, October 8. 


w==SEND FOR CIRCULAR..<= 


weet tdress: 34 West 12th Street, New York. 











ROMANZE ..-+ For Violoncello and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDI6. Price, $1.25, 








Suite Garacteristique No, 2 serene. 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS : 
AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 


The above are desirable program numbers. 


Published by ... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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A. M. 11:00—Lecture: V. “Colonization and Expansion.” 
Prof. A. S. Chessin. 
:30—Lecture: V. “Hamlet; a Study in Morbid 
Logic.” Prof. Homer B. Sprague. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: “Adaptation of Means to Ends; a 
Lesson from Pestalozzi.” Superintendent E. 
E. Miller. 
P.M. 8:00—Concert. 
SATURDAY, JULY 14. 
WOMAN’S DAY. 
:00—Public Meeting. Address by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 
P.M. 2:30—Addresses: Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw 
P.M. 8:00—Readings: “A Christmas Carol.” Montaville 
Flowers. 


P. M. 


te 


> 
2 
ss 


For the ensuing remarks concerning the above period, 
which preceded the arrival of most visiting press repre- 
sentatives, THe Musicat Courter is indebted to extracts 
from an article in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald 

* * * The twenty-seventh Assembly at Chautauqua 
was formally opened on June 27. The attendance was 


considerably in advance of previous years Jelieving the 


truth of the old saw ‘that all things should be in keeping,’ 
the department of grounds and buildings has spared no 
effort to beautify the surroundings and give to Chautau- 
qua an appearance that will justify its popularity 

“The readings of Miss Minee Cady, entitled, ‘An Even- 
ing With Present Day Writers,’ were well selected, enjoy 
able and furnished an excellent entertainment. Miss Cady 
showed much tact and careful study of the poets. * * * 

“Mrs. Charles W Rhodes gave illustrated lectures 
> * ” 

“S. R. Stoddard showed pictures of the Adirondacks 
and Egypt 

“P. M. Pearson gave lecture recitals, * * * which 
were heard with interest 

“Independence Day was observed in a fitting manner 
Dr. John H. Barrows, of Oberlin, gave an address; there 
was an excellent concert in the afternoon and there were 
fireworks in the evening. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead began a series of lectures 
last Monday (July 2). * * * Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
of Cornell University, gave a series of interesting lectures 
on American subjects. * * * Mrs. Charlotte R. Con 
over, of Dayton, Ohio, lectured on Moliére. * * * She 
has given the varied aspects of the great dramatist’s char 


acter careful study. 


>> 


The complete program from July 15 to July 27 and a 
detailed account of all its concerts, lectures and other 
features, will be found in THe Musica. Courtrer’s next 
issue, after which the events of each succeeding week will 


be announced and described consecutively 


When fair weather prevails, and when twilight falls, the 
water front at this summer city presents a unique and pic 
turesque appearance. Beside the hotel and near the Am- 
pitheatre the fountain plays. From a multitude of co 
students and visitors to promenade 


t 


tages come residents, 
and listen to the band. The latter is heard nightly, alter- 
nating between the pier—which welcomes boats from 
Jamestown and other points—and the veranda of the 
Athenaeum. 

Then comes a rush for the Amphitheatre. Later recep 
tions frequently take place. At ten o’clock the chimes are 


heard. 


DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals. 
ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manaccr, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BUIZABETH 


LEONARD, 


““CONTRALTO. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, or 158 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 


WM. H ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 


SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 























The Chautauqua Band is very satisfactorily conducted 
by Charles E. Rogers, and these are the names of ‘he 
popular performers: G. V. Roscoe, G. Sack, L. V. Ruhl 
L. Hutchinson, G. Gollweitzer, F. S. Sack, T. O. Truax 
L. B. Noble, C. R. Lease, G. S. Cook, Thead Ackerly, Jr., 
O. E. Swartz, T. W. Kline, J. E. England and Thomas 
Mew 

* * = 


Under the inspiring direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, of 
New York, the Chautauqua choir, which now numbers 
over 400 voices, is daily holding two rehearsals in the 


Ampitheatre. 


Particularly attractive courses offered by the summer 
schoo] of music are William H. Sherwood’s piano inter 
pretation classes, held every Wednesday and Saturday, 
and piano normal classes, conducted by Mrs. Tobey, oi 


Memphis, Tenn 


tod 2 

Arrivals. 
Up to the present date, and in addition to names an 
nounced last week, this season’s visitors have included 


the following persons: 


Miss F. Whitmore, Newark, N. J.; G. E. Higgins, Youngstown 
Ohio: Miss Long, Meadville, Pa Mrs. W. H. Whitehead and M 

I Whitehead Evanston Ill.; C. E. Weaver, Cleveland; Blir 
Yates, Buffalo, N. Y.: Mrs. S. B. Couch, Buffato;: Mrs. J. J. Clarke 
Mrs. J. ¢ McConahey and Mrs. J. Sawhill, Pittsburg; Mrs. E 
Searle, Montrose, N. Y.; Miss G. E. Ray, New York city: Miss B 
Dyar, Belleville, Ohio; Miss Grace Surnford, Ashland, Ohi Mr 
and Mrs. Anver, Jeannette, Pa 

Mrs. S. P. Wadsworth, Elyria, Ohio; Mrs. J. B. Sindley, Mans 
field, Ohio; Miss E. L. Horn, Cleveland; Miss R. Hershey, Akron 
Ohio; Miss E. A. Keopp, Pittsburg 

Mrs. James Kilduff. New York city; Mrs. Dalzell, Pittsburg 
Rev. A. A. Mealy, Bridgeville, Pa.; Mrs. C. J. Allison, Birmingham 
Ala Miss A. Brown, Pittsburgh: Miss I. B. Gullett, Columbus 
Ohio: Mrs. J. W. Hurrn, Mrs. C. F. Van Ness, Mrs. W. M. Gibb 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Miss E. F. Long, Meadville, Pa 

Mrs. B. F. Sherman, Mrs. Merrill Pearson, Ruffalo, N. Y 

Mrs. Sutman, Monongahela, Pa.; Miss L. Corbett, Clarion, Pa 
G. A. May, Philadelphia; Miss M. A. Hurley, Miss Anna D 
Steuyn, Akron, Ohio; M. E. Myrick, Sherman, N. Y J. E. Barber 
Du Bois, Pa.; Miss A. M. Stantral, Trenton, N. J Mrs. L. S 
Whiteman, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Patton, Mr. C. W. Munsell, Cleve 


land, Ohio, and Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Stoneman, Chagrin Fa 0 
Miss H. J. Dreher, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. L. Meyer, Baltimore, Md 
Miss S. L. Ensign, New Hartford, Ia.; Mrs. P. &. Camphe Port 
age, Pa.; Miss S. Murphy, Brookville, Pa 
Miss M. A. Bryant, principal of Columbia Institute, ¢ 1 \ 


enn 

Mrs. M. W. Davidson, Chester, N. Y. 

L. W. Locke, Edmeston, N. Y 

Harlo Banfield, Beaver, Pa 

r. A. Anderson, Sistersville, W. Va 

E. H. Brush, Buffalo, N. Y 

Mrs. E. J. Campbell, Youngstown, Ohio 

Miss Harriet Kemp, Allegheny City, Pa 

Mrs. E. L. Miller, Miss Clara A. Miller, Le R N. ¥ 

Frank E. Miller, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Hamilton Cook, Mrs. E. B. Parker, Dallas, Tex 

Mrs. J. F. Kearns, Mrs. J]. Leonard, Delhi, Ont.; Misses Fos 
lick, Pittsburg; J. C. Custer, Mansfield, Ohix 

Prof. and Mrs. E. J. Cobb, Buffalo 

Miss Marthine M. Dietrichson (vocalist) f the faculty of De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind 

Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, McKeesport, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gu 
Coraopolis, Pa.; Mrs. J. J. Sroder, Washington, Pa Homer J 
Parker, Chicago, Ill. 


J. Ablett, Pittsburg; F. R. Banes, Bradford, Pa.; Miss E. Bard Hor 


nellsville, N. Y.; Mrs. P. A. Guertin and Miss Ella Becker, Go 
wanda, N. Y 

Mrs. A. J. Hodden, Boston; Miss Grace 
Ella C. Kirkpatrick, Delaware, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. 5 L. Strivings, 
Gainesville, N. Y. 


Riley, Celina, Ohi Mis 


Miss E. Srader, Freeport, Pa.; Mr. and 


Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, Geo. W. Boraird, Bradford, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs 
Frederick A. Williams, Cleveland 
Professor and Mrs. Homer B. Sprague, New York city; Mr. and 
Mrs. Seelye, New York city; Mrs. Jennings, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Overton, Memphis, Tenn 
W. J. Guthrie, Apollo; J. Dewey, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. G. 7 
Cunningham, Boston; G. D. Elderkin, Chicago; Miss L. M, Swift, 
Detroit; W. G. Bissell, Edward Mann, H. R. Hopkins, Buffalo; G. 
A. Bailey, Cleveland; Mrs. R. Miller, Porto Ricu; Rev. A. N. Slay- 
ton, Columbus, Ohio; Kate C. Northrop, Eikland, Pa.; Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Wolcott, Laredo, Tex.; Miss M. E. Miller, Akron; Dr. and 
Mrs. E. Rood, Dr. and Mrs. T. D. Strong, Westfield; Miss M. Ser 
geant, Miss S. Sergeant, Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss C. Choate, Winona, 
Minn.; Miss N. I. Bliss, Rev. J. D. Hart Bruen, Rochester; Mr 
and Mrs. E. McK. Whittey, Erre, Pa.; W. Kraus, Buffalo; A. H 
Babcock, Randolph; W. C. Hawley, E. Rannolph, E. W. Lee, St 
Louis; Miss Pearce, Cincinnati; J. Merrill Wright, Pittsburg; Dr 
V. M. Griswold, Fredonia; Mrs. E. Dozier, Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. 
Robert W. Simms, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Ada KB. Myde, Nashville, 
Mrs. Siston Bliss, Troy, Pa.; Miss M. E. Allen, Mrs. M. N 
Lawrence, B Mass.; Mrs. H. Gerwig, Pittsburg; Miss M 
(. Dickinson, Toledo, Ohi« Mr. and Mrs. 8S. ¢ Armstrong, Pitts 
re: Mr W. Carlyle, Woodstock, Conn Herman Wynters, Buf 





falo; N. G. Richmond, W. M. Griswoid, Fredoma; V. D. Bozorsky, 
Dunkirk; Mrs. C. W. King-Kelly, Mrs. J. P. King, Oil City, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Keenan, Waxahachie Tex Charlotte Caene, 
Detroit; H. C. Wall, North Carolina; D. F. Hunnard, Tennessee; 
L. W. Rockwell, Hornellsville; Misses E. L. Aiken and E. A. Rauch, 
Leetonia, Ohi Kk. Grace Wendover, Hoboken, N. J.; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Riale, Miss May E. Riale, Council Bluffs, la.; Miss Alberta 
M. Prince, Wheeling, W. Va.; Mr. Burtin E. Emory, Panama, N. Y 


Mrs. W. T. Waters and Miss Ruth Waters, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Roxa 
Bennett, Fayetteville, Ga Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Logan, Mrs. L. Or 
erman, Pittsburg. Pa Capt 4. R. Mills Washington, D. ( 
Miss E. C. Kirkpatrick, Delaware, Ohio; Miss Grace Riley, Celina, 
Ohi Mrs. ( Craddock Miss J. Craddock, Wheeling, W Va 
Mrs. A. J. Hodden, Boston, Mass Miss A. Johnson, Lithonia, Ga.; 
Miss Minna Beck, Miss Chaffie Mitchell, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss A. 
Barksdale Milledgeville, Ga Miss Cora Beck, Washington, Ga.: 
Miss J. S. Bond, Little Rock, Ark 

Mr. and Mrs, H. C. Spencer, Grinnell, Ia Miss L. K. Beltnop, 


Louisville, Ky Mrs. H. P. Stevens, Mrs. R. L. Eldridge, Cincin 
nat Mrs. C. J. Chambers, Miss J. E. Merchant, (il City, Pa.; J 


( Redick. Butler. Pa Mrs. D. H. King, Miss A. B. King, St 

s; FE 4. Mathews, Brooklyn: Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Cox, Ken 
tuck Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler, New York Mrs. M. A 
Watts, Miss V. H. May, Kentucky: C. D. McCoy, Kenton, Ohio: 
Richard V. Dennison, Donald G. Rafferty, Pittsburg; J. C. Martin, 
Mrs. Martin, New York: I A. Stocker, Collinwood, Ohio; Miss F 
Tr. Kinkead, Miss E. S. Kinkead, Lexington, Ky.; E. N. Tenn, 
Cleveland, Ohi Mrs. H. Forker, Miss L. W. Kaimie, Sharon, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Riley, Pittsburg; M. A. Beirstadt, New York 
city; Eliza M. Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss K. F. Kimball 


Cleveland; J]. Galloway, Jamestown; F. C. Bray, Cleveland; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Lingenfelder, St. Louis; J. N. Flasette, Toronto, Canada; 
W A. Dennison, Butler, Pa Alex. S. Chessin, New York; B. I 
Wheeler, Berkeley, Ca Frame HKrown, Columpus, Uhio; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Hodge, Erie, Pa Miss Julia M trith, Edinburgh 
Scotland; Mrs. L. W. Rockwe Mrs. F. Valrymple, Hornellsville 
Mo 
Mrs. W. Hoffmar Troy, Pa Miss A. A. Richardson, Louisville, 
K N. W. Ba Warren, Pa.; Abraham Cahan, New York; Mr 
Mr W. G. Eckles, New Castle, Pa Miss K. ft Kimball, 
Cleveland; J. M. Dunham, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 5. George, Mr 
iM W. L. Sem n, Chicag H. W. Davis, Chicago; W 
( irich Tones, Temple, Tex W. F. Walworth, Cleveland A. G 
Hanan, New York 
Bliss Perr Boston; D. M. Ellis, Albany, N. ¥ lr. M. Drawn 
South Bethlehem, Pa Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Person, Port Gibson, 
Miss.; C. F. Bates, Cleveland; Mary E. Blair, Mornellsville, N. Y 
Mr. and Mrs. The S. Wilkin, Brookville; Mrs. N. P. Wheeler, En 
Pa Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Petz, Washington, D. ( P. F 
Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa Margaret Culbertson, Cincinnati,- Ohio; 
I 4. Skinner, Westfield; Mrs. D. A. Valkenburgh, Miss Shepherd, 
Mr Thomas Oliver, Lockport, N. Y.; Anna L. Donahue, Bing 
| ton, N. ¥ Mrs. C. W. Hackett, Detroit, Mich H. ©. Kings 
t Westfield; F. R. Roberson, Omaha; Mrs. | Baldwin, New 
York: Mr. a Mrs. Carlton Hellyer, Miss Minnie Van Epps, At 
uwnta, Ga Mrs. Thompson, England; William M. Reinhardt, Balt: 
more: Samuel R. Fowler, New York; Mrs. L. D. Wetmore, War 
ren, Pa.; Mrs. R. F. Mathews, Brooklyn; Albert Stover, Buffalo; 


Ir Robert M. Hubbard, Minneapolis; H. T. Marrow, Rome, 
: atty, Sherman, Tex.; J. Ablett, Pittsburg; R. I 
Galleher. Pittsburg; Miss Lettie Green, Danville, Ky.; Mrs. Pierce 
Butler. Louisville, Ky Miss Marguerite Merrington, New York city; 
1. French Miller, Franklin, Pa 
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CINCINNATI, July 19, 1900. 


=. HE closing exercises of the Conservatory of Mu 


= 






sic. which were continued for several weeks at 


Scottish Rite Hall. marked an academic yeat 


~G 


Bohlmann, Berlin, Germany; Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Lon 
don, England; Georg Krueger, in the East; Hugo Seder- 
berg, Paris Exposition; Frances Moses, Atlantic seaboard. 

Arthur Barbour, an eminent English organist, has taken 
charge of the organ department at the Conservatory vi 
Music during the summer months. 

One of the best seasons of summer opera given in this 
city for several years is now playing at Chester Park. 
The chorus is one of its strongest features. The soloists 
number exceptionally good talent. Miss Norwood, who 
last year sang with the Castle Square Opera Company, is 
the leading soprano, and there is no denying the fact that 
step by step she is improving and maturing, steadily forg- 
ing to the front as one of the best sopranos on the Ameri 
3esides her voice, she has a charming 

The all the 


pleasing operas of the lighter order, but they are standar.| 


can operatic stage. 


personal appearance repertory includes 


works, even if a few of them are old timers. 


f pe eel Foal - - + 
extraordinar sefulness and s ss it rc ; , : » ow 
5: FAOFEINSTY ‘Gaerne and succe oe H. W. Crawford, of the Smith & Nixon Piano Com 
this time-honored institution : ' ' 
he pints pany, did a great dea! during the past season to bring th 


lhe progress of the Conservatory for several years has 
been of an astonishing character. Each year has added to 


the 


grown from year to year, ever demanding a higher degree 


number of its pupils, and the artistic standard has 


if excellence. The vocal department, under the personal 


direction of Miss Clara Baur, was in strongest evidence of 


is able management and successful methods The old 
Italian method, with an addition of personal experience and 
yodern progress, is still the best for the voice. The in 
rumental department—piano and violin—of the Con 


servatory presents a strength that few musical institutions 


in this country can boast of. The pearls of the piano de 
Frederic 
of 


the following: Theodor Bohlman, 


sartment are 


Shailer Evans and Georg Krueger Advanced pupils 
each one of these appeared in public and they proved the 


Many of 


them showed their capacity to be ranked with professional 


individuality and thoroughness of their training 


talent It would be useless to go into the details of these 


concerts. They were the high water mark of the standing 
if the Conservatory of Music as an educational institution 


Che programs in their order will be published next week 
There were thirty certificates given out and nine received 
liplomas 

The graduates are the following: Miss Laura Womack. 
Romeo Frick, voice; Mrs. Q. R 
Taylor Mellor, piano; Miss Esther Elizabeth Dan 
Miss Cora Mae Henry, violin; Mathias Oliver, 
Louise V Miss Edith Foote, 


piano ; Taylor, voice; Miss 


Bessie 
iels, piano: 
olin; Miss 
slocution 


Since 


an Lahr, piano; 


the close of the academic year a large summet 


school has } 
Phe 
Clara Frederic 
LeRoy Me Makin 
Miss Ethelyn 
Monarch 


summer months 


een flourishing at the Conservatory of Music 
following members of the faculty are teaching: Miss 
Shaile1 Schwebel, 
Miss Frances Shuford, Miss Carrie For 
Canfil, Miss Helen May Curtis, Mi 
A few recitals will 

John S. Van Cleve, the blind critic, gave 


Saur, Evans, Louis 


nan 


Susan be given during th 


an interesting lecture a few evenings ago on “The Collat 


ral of the Education of Musicians.” He will deliver an 


lecture in about two weeks 
Miss Clara 


xt month 


Baur will take her vacation about the close 


in the northern part of Michigan 


1 


Frederic Shailer Evans goes East in a few weeks and 
then will take in the Yellowstone Park with his parents 

Miss Annie Miller Henrichson and Miss Laura Ander 
on are both enjoying their vacation at home 

The others of the faculty have scattered as follows: 


Misses Bertha and Wanda Baur, Nantucket; Theodor 





best professional talent to this city. It was principatly 
through his efforts that Hambourg was heard in a secon] 
recital after the Orpheus Club concert, and he also was in 
to this city 


entirely on his own responsibility, 


strumental in bringing the great quartet 
Petschnikoff, 
sides, Mr. 
brought together the local forces and talent which mack 
the “Messiah” during the Christmas 
holidays a very Mr 
Crawiord intends to keep up his reputation as a musician 


HoMAN 


Hambourg, Lachaume and Ruegger 


Crawford, 





the performance of 


possibility and a enjoyable fact 


and impresario J. A 








Conservatory of Music at New Orleans, La. 


lr a meeting of public spirited gentlemen interested in 
/ \ | at the St. Charles Hotel, it was 


music, held July 12, 


finally decided to establish a Southern Conservatory of 
Music in New Orleans. 

The institution will be conducted as a joint stock com 
pany, with a capital stock of $100,000 in shares of $10 
each. It 1s intended that after this stock has been sub- 
scribed that it shall be made payable $1 per monh on 


each share, so that the whole amount subscribed may be 


ten months after organization is 


Books for the 


paid into the treasury 


permanently effected subscripion of stock 


will be issued at an early date. The preliminary expenses 


of the will be derived from concert to be 


given in due time by Professor Lescalle’s Choral and Sym 


organization 


phony Society. 


Those in attendance were Leopold Levy, Charles 
Lougue, W. Grunewald, George Lafaye, Carl Weiss, Pro 
fessor Lescalle, Otto L. Neugass, J. S. Bossier, Mrs 
Nellie A. Brooks, Miss Alice Ruel, Leon de Fonteynes, 
Miss J. Dalton, Mrs. Charles Louque, John F. Haar, Sid 


ney A. Kieffer and Leon Hirsh 








Abbie Clarkson Totten. 


of the soloists 


Park, Saratogz 


Clarkson Totten 


at Congress Spring 


Mme 


recent 


A bbic 


concert 


was one 
ata 
and the success of the singer on that occasion has resulted 
in three additional engagements at the same place during 
Madame Totten’s solos were “Through the Val 
Day” 


\ugust 


y” (Gilder); (Stults), and “Happy 
quality of Madame Totten’s 


It is a rich soprano of remarkabl 


“Madriene” 
The 
heen greatly admired 
and her skill in using it proves her to be a 


(Streletski) voice 


range, woman 
of intelligence and good taste 











Theodore Drury. 


HEODORE DRURY is a singer of high cul 


ture, and few vocalists, even those whom 


to 
have passed through the o:deal ‘of musical 


grand opera has attracted our country, 





criticism by competent critics with more success 

His notes possess all the liquid, melting tones of the 
true tenor, and his lower register is of grand power and 
resonance, vibrating with an intensified, passionate emo 
tion which thrills the hearer 

There is an added charm, too, in the clear enunciation 
word 


of this artist; a simple ballad, tenderly sung, every 


delivered with a true sense of its value and with distinct 


ness 
Theodore Drury is more than a singer, he is a thorough 
nusician, and, unlike most has many accompiish 


He 


His technic is excellent and he 


artists, 


ments is almest as good a pianist as he is a singer 


is devoted to the interpr« 


tation of the composer's music with sympathetic exact 


rather than mere brilliancy or the striving for start 


ling effects. 

Mr. Drury’s repertory embraces compositions by nearly 
all the great masters, from Wagner to Massenet, Gouno’ 
Bizet. wit! 


t¢ 
a8) 


1a sprinkling from writers of lighter musk 
such as Tosti, Offenbach and Meyer-Helmund 


Mr. Drury is a good companion. He is weli read, in 
clined to be scholarly, speaks German and French fluently 
lo Professor Howard, of New York, the most scientific 
teacher of singing, perhaps, in the world, is due the pro 
duction of Drury’s wonderful voice and the presentation 


to the public of the first highly cultivated male singer « 


the 


negro race 
John Wanamaker praises Mr. Drury’s singing in a letter, 
a copy ol which we give below 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
| beg to say that it give me pleasure t state that the sng ng 
{ Theodore Drury at Bethany yesterday delighted everybody He 
s a hne voice and sings with great feeling Yours very truly 
Joun WANAMAKER 
On the occasion of the performance of “Carmen” in 
New York last May this paper said 
Theodore Drury’s Grand Opera Compan wen a ' ense suc 


cess at the Lexington Avenue Opera House Monday evening, May 14 





he first performance by colered people exclusively of so serious a 
work as “Carmen” in Englis! 

An excellent actor, presenting a handsome ma appearance 
Mir Drurv looked. sang and acted with inte ge and dignity 

I! as Carmen urled forth hig B's and C's, to the 
t delight of the very irge audience, however she as the 
lramat spirit Mrs. M. Randall as Frasquit and =Mr lr. Field 
is Mercede did the best they could, while Micaela was done by 
Miss 1 De Lyons capably * Frederic Sheldon ang and 
acted Escamillo with a mighty vim; he, too, had some effective mo 
ments, receiving applause . 

The opera was well staged, went with much x was enjoye b 
undreds, both colored and white n about equa t rtior ar 
reflected credit on the ambition of a rac not credited with that 
juality 

* 
Mr. Drury. with his specially selected company, 
present “Carmen” at Asbury Park, N. J.. Monday even 
' 
ng, August 6. Our front page gives some idea of the 
personality and appearance of this actor-singer as “Don 
José.” , 

Miss Frieda Siemens, the: young German pianist, who ts 
to tour America this season under the auspices of the 
Concert Direction Gottschalk, will make her début with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra in December 


AMERICAN TOUR 


OF 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eminent Russtan Pianist, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


For Dates and Terms address 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative: L. H. MUDGETT, 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 


Western Representative: S. KRONBERG, 


New Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 


aa EVERETT PIANO USED. 

















JULY 19, 1900 


UPILS of Dr. Edward Fisher, musical director; 
Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, violinist; Dr. Albert 


Ham, vocal instructor; J. W. F. Harrison, 





teacher of the piano and organ; Rechab Tandy, 
tenor, and A. S. Vogt, of the piano and organ department 
presented the following program at the Toronto Conserva 
tory of Music’s commencement exercises in the Conserva 
tory Music Hall on the evening of June 28: 


Piano 


Les Sylvains Chaminade 


Crigue Chaminade 
Miss Mabel Frances Groome 
Vocal 
Recitation, And God Said Haydn 
Air, With Verdure Clad (Creation) Haydn 
Miss Queenie McCoy 
Piano, Scherzo Valse Moszkowsk 
Miss Florence |. Brown 
Violin, Scene de Ballet De Beriot 
Miss Ruby D. Akit 
Piano, Capriccio Brillante Mendelssohn 
Miss Grace Emmett 
With orchestral accompaniment on second p ar by Miss M 
Kirkpatrick, A. T. C. M 
Vocal, Summer Chaminade 
Miss Adelaide May Sheppard 
Piano, Ballade, A flat Chopin 
Miss Blanche Badgley 
Vocal, Ah S‘estinto (Donna Caritea) Mercadante 
Miss Bertha Hope Smit 
Piano, Rhapsodie, No. 8 Liszt 


Miss Constance Tandy 

The above numbers were interpreted in a very creditable 
manner, the performers all displaying unmistakable talent 
and illustrating that they had been thoroughly taught 

In the absence of Hon. Senator Allan, president, and Sir 
John Alexander Boyd and W. B. McMurrich, vice-presi 
dents, Rev J 4. Macdondld, the scholarly editor of the 
Toronto Westminster, presented the medals and diplomas 
and made a graceful and appropriate address 

Dr. Edward Fisher also spoke briefly and forcibly. He 
referred to the gratifying results of the Conservatory's ¢1 
forts during the past year, in which great artistic progress 
had again been made, the individual attendan reaching 


1,150 


The sudden death of Franklin McLeay, the brilliant and 
nudon, Eng 


versatile Canadian actor, who on July 6 in Le 
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land, succumbed to an attack of brain fever, cannot be 1 Th K 

garded as otherwise than tragic in the extrem Mr. Me C altenborn Concerts. 

Leay’s literary accomplishments were of a ry high 

det He was a talented writer and a Shakespearian au aoe, Pee ste ge we 
born w present the following 


thority 


failing ambition and unflagging devoton to 


sulted in marvelous dramatic conceptions 


‘ Drie Mar \ 
of wl ich already had served to make him famous Quastese. Lat =: Diatien SRes 
For some years he was a member of Wilson Barrett's Nedda’s As from Pagliace 
company, and could play, in all, about forty roles, prom Mrs. Fis 
: Piano s Fant er 
inent among which were Iago, The Bishop (in “Ben-Ma : ¢, Der Wande 
. a . Mr. Winkle 
Chree”) ind Nero and the Bat in Pharaoh The st Wa Freuc , le , 
cessful theatrical benefit which he recently organized Brin le’s) Awak g. Sieg i 
London, England, for the dual object of relieving sufferers ! ce of Gods Into W Das Rheingold 
2 i Eine Faust Overture 
in the devastating Ottawa fire and in behalf of disabled p , 
“ relude t third ct and lance { the \ rent 
members of Canadian contingents in South Africa, proved Meistersinger 
to be the climax of his short but eventful professional Valse Caprice 
career Spring 
° M 
Since great artists are rare and true worth deserves 
Coronation Mar I k 
recognition, Canadians would do well to erect some suit - , 
. : © . I speciaily the mus il wh ire ntown Ww 
able and substantial monument to the memory of Fran! , ig 
hear Winkler again. With great s ess he p 
lin McLeay The matter might appropriately be pro ‘ ; ; 
, ; ; ’ orchestra last montl 
moted by his alma mater Toronto University, among : 
: : . Friday evening, July 27, w ve “Ope 
whose students the actor’s presence has frequently been ; on ¢ . 
: . this will be the progran 
a cause for enthusiasm and a source of inspiratior 
Marcl lrannhauser 
x * * Fantaisie, L’Africaine 
Grand March and Ballet. Oueer { She 
It is announced that Stewart Houston, who well and Selection, Cavaller Rusticana 
' ’ ’ , I t I Son r Ss 
favorably known in Toronto’s musical circles, has beconx _" saa ng . kking 
oo ; Mr. S 
managerial director of Massey Music Hall, in that city Waltz. R e South, Que i Handh 
Ire le rd ee engr 
: 
Fina hird I re 
. ' Fina I 
In Victoria, B. C., two performances of the “Messiah 
I 
( i n ! I x 
were recently given in aid of the Patriotic Fund, and th ; ; p a 
amount realized was $1,100 fhe conductor was F. Vic Ride of the Valk D Valk 
tor Austin, and the soloists included: Sopranos, Mrs. F , : 
. , , ; . oprem For Sunday evening, July 29, Mr. Kaltenl 
B. Pemberton, Mrs. Gregson, Miss E. Sehl, Mrs. W. I , 
ingc¢ « HOW v t npo t t 
Green; tenors, A. T. Goward, H. J. Cave, A. E. Planta 
' . Overture I S 
contraltos, Mrs. Janion, Miss Laura Loewen, Miss Edith ahs : 
- fe ~elect it eter ~AKK ger 
Lombard; bassos, J. G. Brown, W. H. Barton, Gide« Ee H Praaey 
Hicks, J. P. Jones Suite, He VIII 
\ M 
\ ( Hug Eng 
Andante Canta S N 
Miss Louise B. Voigt, the soprano, who in the last year verture, 1 
0 } S \\ 
made such rapid strides on the concert platform, ha ; . 
~ " raume 
placed her business affairs under the management of the pigmengefi 
Concert Direction Gottschall Miss Voigt was soloist Kammenoi (Ostrow 
last year at the Worcester Festival and afterward with th Overture, Di I 
a : , Mare lzigane 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and some of the leading 
musical organizations of the United States, and this mont] 
she was one of the soloists at the National Saengerfest Miss Gra Pre 
n Brooklyn, and created a most favorable impression by _ placed her busin inder t nagement of 
her magnificent delivery and splendid voice The daily Direction Gottschalk, has ready been booke« 
press were unanimous in their praise of this gifted singe ber « mportant engagements for the coming 
and her success has already brought her a gre many it this bureau The first date will be August 1 
quiries tor dates (sTOVe where e will sing the alto part im the 


Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 
GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, oirector. 
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THE EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS INCLUDE 


INDORSED BY 


General histrionic ability, combined 


the portrayal 


with never 


his art, re 








THE LILLIAN NOR 


MAURICE GRAU, Manager Metropolitan Opera Company. 





APPLY —— 


— 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mendelssohr 
Mehu 

I iva 
~ t-Liszt 
Strauss 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 

€ lie 


Wagner 


Rubinstein 


Mascagn 


ren Nessle 


et Strauss 
Wagner 


Wagner 


DICA. 





Chautauqua Summer School of Music, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., July 7 to August 17, 1900. 


FACULTY. 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, Ptano. I, V. FLAGLER, Oraoan. 
May I. Auburn, N. Y. 

FERDINAND DEWEY. PIano. J. HARRY WHEELER, Voices. 
Ph elphia, Pa. New York City. 

Mra, E. T. BEY, PIANO. L. 8, LEASON, Vice Dean. 
Memphis, Tenn, Philadelpbia, Pa. HaRmory. 

ARC > VIOLIN. CHAS. E, AND 

Cleveland, Ohio. Goshen, Ind. INSTRUMENTS 


Mrs ANA BERONLIN ROBERTSON, Harp, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo. 
e! » ¥.. 
Dra. H. R. PALMER, New York City, Methods, Theorist and Conductor, 


Tuition, $10.00, which pays for ali Classes, Lectures, Recitals, Concerts, etc. 
Private Extra. For descriptive catalogue, address 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, General Offices, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PF. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. | 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. | 


TeverHone: 452 Co.umsus. 











MME. 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


VON KLENNER 


IN EUROPE. 


Will return early in the Fall. 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW 


YORK. 
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Hattie Scholder, Infant Prodigy. 


VEN the average musician is inclined to flee in 
disgust when invited to listen to a musical per- 
formance by a “child wonder,” but there 
seem to be exceptions, and Hattie Scholder 

appears to be one of them. 

This little girl was nine years old last May, and to-day 
she hardly looks her age. A few New York musicians 
who recently heard the little one at a private recital have 
not yet ceased to marvel at her performance. She sits ai 
the piano with exceptional repose. Then her playing 
is wonderful from every point of view.. A Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue and Gavotte by the same master were 
played after the best classic traditions. The Beethoven 
Theme and Variations were also worthy of the most ex- 
acting standards. The dignity, finish and symmetry were 
preserved in a way that would alternately astonish and 
delight the lovers of Beethoven. 

When asked to play something modern, Hattie gave 
Schiitt’s graceful “Mignon” Etude, and she followed it 
with a brilliant performance of the Chopin “Butterfly” 
Etude. Then accompanied by a friend upon a second 
piano, Hattie astonished the company by playing two 
movements of the Mozart Concerto in B flat. The third 
movement was started, but owing to the heat, friends re- 
quested that Hattie rest for a while. When the recital 
was resumed, Hattie, accompanied by her friend, played 
the Liszt “Hungarian Fantaisie,” and she played it like a 
The little one declared that she was not at all 
further exhibitions 








veteran. 
tired, but 
her skill. 
Hattie Scholder has been correctly taught, put all the 
teachers in Christendom could not have endowed the child 
She plays, entirely without 


from of 


she was excused 


with her marvelous memory 
notes, the following repertory: 
Kinder Scenen (Six parts)......-.secseeeeeeeeeceeenesneseeees Schumann 


Three Preludes and Fugues Sach 
Gavotte 






Sach 
Caprice 
Pastorale 
Spinnlied 
Consolation 
Bolero 
Etude 
Etude 
Etude, Mignon 
Tarantelle 
Theme and Vaxriations.....ccccccccscccccccccccssoscsccsvcvecs Beethoven 
Sonata No. 2, op. 











Valse, C sharp Mimor...........ccccccccceccccccccceccscssevcoees Chopin 
Valse, A flat Mimor........c.ceccececcecescccceceeceees ...<Chopin 
Etude No. 9, Op. 25...-scccceececcceecusecs ...Chepin 
Comeerto im B flat... .cccccccccccccccccccceccsese Mozart 
CORRES. sind cies davedwesddedocevoccvedossnectadércetenetescetaeede Mohr 
Hungarian Fantaisic............ccssseccenceccceeseceeececveneseeees Liszt 


In less than a fortnight she memorized Liszt’s “Hun- 


garian Fantasie.” The Chopin Waltz in A flat minor she 
learned in four days. 

A member of the company who listened to the child 
asked her before departing if she liked dolls. 

“No,” declared little Hattie, looking wistfully at her 
piano, “I do not.” 

When Mark Hambourg was in this country last season 
he heard Hattie play the Mozart Concerto, and it is re- 
ported that the young Russian became very enthusiastic 
and to a friend later declared that in all his experience 
he had never seen or heard anything to equal the genius 
of the little New York girl. 

It is quite possible that Hattie will play in public next 
season, and in that event New Yorkers will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear her. The child without doubt is a real in- 
fant prodigy and that without exaggeration or apology. 





Innes Delights Atlantic City. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Ju.y 22, 190u. 

HE past week has witnessed a series of artistic tri- 
umphs for Bandmaster Innes and the musical organ- 
ization which bears his name. The Innes Music Hall is 
nightly the Mecca for the fashionable wolrd now sojourn- 
ing at this place. The introduction of “Scenes from grand 
He has sur- 
rounded himself with a number of capable artists who have 
sung their way into popularity and favor of the visitors 
and patrons of the Innes Music Hall. Last night witnessed 
the début of Miss Frances Boyden, and judging from the 
reception accorded her her future is assured. She is a lyric 
soprano of commanding presence and she possesses a voice 
of splendid range and flexibility. Her singing of the 
“Jewel Song’ in scenes from “Faust” left nothing to be de- 
sired and immediately captured the large audience present. 
Signor Alberti is a favorite here and was forced, after re- 
peated demands to respond with an encore, giving the 
“Carmen.” Signor 
again in splendid voice and sang 


opera” was a happy thought of Mr. Innes. 


Sanchez was 
Dimora” with 


Toreador Song from 
“Salve 
telling effect. 

By way of innovation Director Innes will this week intro- 
duce soloists in his Wagner Festival program, when Miss 
Frances Boyden will sing selections from “Lohengrin,” and 
Signor Alberti will sing the romance, “To the Evening 


Star,” from ‘*Tannhauser.” 





Bach Festival. 
The first German Bach Festival will take place March 
next at Berlin. The societies that will take part in the 
performances are the High School of Music, with its or- 
chestra, and the a Capella Chorus; the Singakademie, 
and the Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra. It will oc- 


cupy three days 


English Critic Praises Leonora Jackson. 


HE editor of the London Strad, one ot the English 

music journals, wrote of Leonora Jackson concern- 

ing her appearance with the London Philharmonic Society, 
March 8, 1899: 

“It will soon be thought I have lost my wits over Miss 
Leonora Jackson’s violin playing, for I mean to begin 
these notes again this month with more eulogy of her 
playing. I can't help it; and you, gentle readers, will 
please bear with me. 


















































I'll praise with equal warmth of en- 
thusiasm any maidens who will come forward, armed with 
the fiddle and bow, and upset my mental equilibrium as 
Miss Jackson has upset it. 
forward? 


Why don’t some of you come 
It is not my fault that there are so few geniuses 
among the myriads of fiddling ladies. Nor, ‘fayre ladyes,’ 
is it your fault that you are not all geniuses. No doubt 
some of you think you can play quite as well as our little 
American cousin, but, believe an old stager, you cannot. 
Leonora Jacksons are not plentiful like leaves at Val- 
lombrosa. My friend ‘Viola’ tells me she has got some 
foreign notes about Miss Jackson’s recent tour. written 
(those from the known music 
critic in Germany to-day, a personal friend of mine, 


Leipsic) by about best 


as 


well as of ‘Viola.’ So I won't stop now te say much more 


than that Miss Jackson added a market bunch of green bay 


to her already enormous crown by her exquisite per 


formance at the Philharmonic concert of Mendelssohn's 
Concerto. All was superb.” 


Leo Kofler’s “Art of Breathing.” 


ee HE Art of Breathing as the 
tion,” 


3asis of Tone Produc- 
a scholarly and comprehensive book writ- 
ten by Leo Kofler, of this city, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, has been widely read 
and enthusiastically indorsed on this continent, while Eu- 
ropean authorities have commented very favorably upon it. 

The music critic of the Hamburger Freie Presse, as cited 
in the Breitkopf & Haertel Mittheilungen, in the April 
number, 1898, said: 

I have known quite a number of good and poor vocal teachers, 
have 
thor 
oughly Kofler’s book, I wish most heartily that all singing teachers 
Such 


never 


and have heard of not a few theories about breathing. They 


very rarely been satisfactory. But since | have studied very 
in the world and all vocal students would make it their own 
a thorough and conscientious treatment of breathing I have 


before met with. 
The Allegemeine Musik Zeitung, Berlin, August 12 and 
19, 1898, contained the following: 


It is evident that the author has studied thoroughly the physio 
logical side of the respiratory organs. In contrast to the great ma 
jority of authors who have writen about the theory of inspiration, 


Kofler calls prominent attention to the process of expiration. Undi 
vided praise must be given to his breathing gymnastics If they 
are correctly and conscientiously practiced, they will surely have an 
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extraordinarily wholesome effect upon the singer, and enable him to 
control the material of his art consciously and successfully. 

Dr. A. Eulenberg professor in Berlin, writes in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Krankenflege, Berlin, April number, 1898, 
as follows: 

Mr. Kofler has worked out a specific system of breathing gym 
nastics which deserves the attention of physicians. “ * * On innu 
merable occasions one finds grown-up persons—especially women— 
who are unacquainted with the art of breathing, and who are unable 
to learn it by themselves. Who, then, can have any doubt that 
such methodical instructions and exercises should almost in all 


cases be recommended. * * * 


“The Art of Breathing” has been translated into Ger- 
man, Breitkopf & Haertel being the publishers. 





Miss Lotta Mills. 


That uncommonly gifted and exceptionally equipped 
pianist, Miss Lotta Mills, whose successes last season are 
remembered by al] who heard her play, will be very busy 
next season. To Concert Direction Gottschalk she has 
committed her fortunes, and this alliance guarantees suc- 
Whenever she played in New York last winter Miss 

She was 
Before the 


cess 
Mills won her audience and the music critics. 
the recipient of many complimentary notices. 

season was ended she became one of the prime favorites 
and her services were in constant request. Miss Mills is 
still a very young woman who has hardly reached the 
zenith of her powers, and it is no risk to prophecy for her 


a brilliant future. 





Virgil Claviers at Ithaca Conservatory. 

The Conservatory of Music, at Ithaca, N. Y., 
received four Claviers from the Virgil Practice Clavier 
Company, of New York city. These instruments are now 
being placed in the conservatory rooms, as this system 


has just 


will be introduced in the piano department of the conserv- 
atory at the opening of the fall term. Miss Lottie Rob- 
bins, of the class of 1900, is now studying in New York 
under A. K. Virgil, the founder of this system, prepara- 
tory to assisting Miss Fernow in this department during 


the coming season, 





Florence Mulford Hunt. 
Mrs. Florence Mulford Hunt, the contralto. will be one 
of the soloists at the Kaltenborn concerts next week. 
Miss Isabel McCall, who has made such a distinct suc- 
cess as a teacher of accompanying, will be the accompan- 
ist at the concert which will be held at the Newport Casino 


August 4 


on Saturday, 


LOUDON G. 


The John Church Company’s Pub- 
lications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 


Company were performed: 


It Was a Lover and His Lass..... éebnbecdtieeeteanow~iiell De Koven 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (June 26)........St Jomes’ Hall, London 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows................ Hawley 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 18).. vegies Princes Club, London 





In May Time pennbewtes : .-Dudley Buck 

Mme. Bertha Mowe july 18) +eeeeeeess Princes’ Club, London 
In Memoriam........ nabs quesvéenessed Liza Lehmann 
Miss Genevieve Wheat “Guly 13) Dubuque, la 


Hush, My Little One....... .. Bevignani 


Miss Blanche Duffield July 19) 


Ocean Grove, N. J 


Rose Fable........ ‘in eT 
Miss Blanche Duffield Gul y 19) Ocean Grove, N. J 


Gilder 


Saltarello ... oppoceseserdbense ‘ ° 
Auburn, N. Y 


John Francis Gilder “uly 20) 
Sousa 


Bi Capitam....ccess shnes 
New York city 


Kaltenborn tN in July — —_— 


Union Forever............+- pvebsbbe . Scouton 
Kaltenborn Orchestra July Bbndceccosscteopesssveed et Bek oly 





Another Lawsuit. 


VERY delicate question has been brought he 
fore the courts of Munich, which the good 
Javarians fear will embarrass the judges 





It is, we repeat, a very delicate question— 
we hope Miss Nethersole will excuse us calling a spade a 
spade—of kissing 

A young actress at the theatre has sued an actor, pre- 
sumably young, for kissing her on the stage. The crim 
inal defends himself by the plea that in kissing the young 
lady he is only following the instructions of the author 
a victim to his devotion to the principles 


He is, in fact, 
moralist Mr. Gilbert, according 


enunciated by that severe 
to which the actor must in all cases follow the indications 
of the dramatic writer, without 
any. Moreover, the accused quotes 


using his brains if he 


chances to possess 
precedents 

He asserts that during the performance 
Girofla” at Munich Fraulein Melania, who played Giroflé, 


CHARLTON 


of “Giroflé- 





Leonora 


has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


ackson. 
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was kissed violently by Fritz Werner, the Marasquin, and 
that the louder the smack of the kisses the greater was 
the delight of the audience. Unfortunately for the actor 
the theatre in which the dreadful deed was done is under 
the rule of a virtuous and modest manageress, Frau 
Kroll. Her feelings have been hurt by the young man’s 
too life-like business, and wishes the court to apply the 
ancient rules of the theatre as laid down in the Salzburg 
theatrical codex. That law expressly prohibits “Kisses, 
passionate embraces, pressing her to his breast,’’ and such 
things, for which it orders the actor to substitute simulated 
kisses and empty embraces. Of course, if this theatrical law 
is to be applied, it must be applied strictly. It forbids 
ladies on the stage to “Koketieren mit den Zuschauern,” a 
phrase we leave untranslated lest it should suggest nefari- 
ous practices to our tender American chorus girls. Nor 
must the Munich actress make eyes at any baldheaded 
gentleman in the orchestra stalls, or wink at the news- 
paper critic. A strict Puritan law indeed! 

rhe intendant of the theatre has appointed a committee 


yf arbitration, with no less a person than Herr Possart at 


its head 

Some years ago a kiss threatened to make a row at 
Vienna. A fair actress either gave a kiss a la Nethersole 
or received one a la Melania, when unfortunately her 
betrothed or her steady company was in the front stalls 
It was more than he could bear; he started from his seat 
in fury, and gesticulated and shouted till the poor girl 
The manager proposed to the young man a neat 

Either the young man must never enter the 
the lady’s contract would be cancelled. 


fainted 
dilemma: 
theatre again or 


A Distinguished Basso. 


There are many baritone singers, but genuine bassos are 
One who holds a place in the latter category is Rich- 
who will next season be heard fre- 
Mr. Overstreet -pos- 


rare 
ard Byron Overstreet, 
quently in New York and elsewhere 
sesses a true bass voice of exceptionable power and range 
His repertory is large and he is ex- 


and sings with taste. 
Mr. Overstreet has placed himself un- 


ceedingly versatile. 
der the exclusive management of Concert Direction Gott- 
schalk. 
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A PISTOL was fired three times one night last 
by 
some bad singing. 
an act is most critically convincing and at times 
hath its merits. 


week an enraged couple, made so by 


It is illegal, of course, but such 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


tively remarks that 


most apprecia- 


“two things appear to be 


universally ‘rendered’—music and lard.” “Reu- 
dition” is a vile word, and should be banished from 
the vocabulary of every self-respecting musi 


It is even viler in its connotations than the 
word which suggests anytning from a 
sheriff to a lynching bee. 


critic. 
“execution,” 


Liane HE fact that there are two thousand more pianos 

1 Kansas this year than there ever were be- 
fore is a fact that will be used as a political blud- 
geon by a certain political party. And the sad, bad, 
mad, glad part of it is that it is making war in the 
enemy's stronghold. Aside from the political part 
Kansas should be proud of her musical record. 
Two thousand more pianos means ten thousand 
more persons made happy by the magic of music. 


W EF tender to Signor Tagliapietra the well- 
known baritone, our felicitations. He is a 


for he has begun a crusade against 
-the 
tion Army and its implements of unmusical torture. 
Why these religious fanatics should make our lives 
not, but they We wish M 
lagliapietra success. 


man of courage, 


the greatest noise nuisance of this city Salva- 


hideous we know do. 


ELENE ESCANDE, 


the Third Empire,” 


‘favorite singer during 
died in Paris last week of 
starvation, though in her room were found fifteen 
guinea pigs and half a dozen cats. If there is any 
is—thrift. 


thrifty class, and they never realize that their voice 


moral it Singers are not a_ specially 


may desert them. The biographical dictionaries do 
not contain the name of Escande. Perhaps she was 


“celebrated” in the Gallic fashion. 


\IN the De Reszké voice. Jean did not sing 
at Windsor Castle and the daily 
It seems that the Polish 


A G. 
were crowded with rumors. 
tenor is not in the best of health and that a nervous- 


newspapers 


ness incident upon his too long absence from the 
He did 
but 
is re- 


boards told heavily against him in Romeo. 
“Lohengrin,” 
He 


Grau have patience. “If 


better in “Meistersinger” and 
wisely concluded not to risk Windsor. 
ported as having bade Mr. 
my voice is impaired you will not want me, and I’m 
shall America.” Grau 
wept, for well he knew the value of a season with- 
out Jean. The London Saturday Review s*has kept 
cool over the matter and to it we turn for the truth. 


sure | not wish to sing in 


Here is a paragraph: 

“Of course we had all looked forward to ‘The 
Mastersingers’ with interest and considerable curi- 
osity. We wanted to hear Wagner's most delicious, 
most nonchalant opera; we wanted also to hear Jean 
de Reszké sing or learn whether he intended ever 
again to sing at Covent Garden. He had disap- 
pointed us on the previous Thursday, and the Dow- 
ager Lohengrin of Dippel had ill compensated us for 
he appeared and appeared 
neither did he act 


his absence. However, 
to sing. He did not sing well; 
he, the pet of stalls and gallery alike, seemed 
None the less, 


well ; 
to suffer from extreme nervousness. 
from the moment the curtain rose one saw the folly 
of talking about ‘Tenors of the future.” It may or 
may not be true that he thinks of retiring; but if 
he does retire, no tenor who has yet sung at Covent 
Garden can be reckoned on to fill his place. In act- 
ing and in singing he is first and the rest out of 


sight. None match him in appearance and address ; 
there is none whose gestures compare with his in 
gracefulness and_ expressiveness; there is none 
whose tones have the expressiveness and beauty of 
his; Certainly there is none who can manage the 
coloring it from moment to moment as the 


moment's emotion requires, 


voice, 
For 
Jean Wednesday evening was not a huge success; 


as he manages his. 


for any other than Jean, it would count as a stupend- 
ous hit. He has undoubtedly been ill, and will not, 
| trust, retire disgusted with his own shortcomings. 
He is our only Tristan, our best Siegfried, our only 


Walther, and nearly our only Lohengrin.” 


THE MILKA WAY. 
the 
“La 


that 
was a 


A FTER Puccini's 

opera, the 
don critics are now discovering that it is vulgar, 
that the themes are Wagner's, &c. But this is what 
is always said of modern Italian music. 


announcement new 


Tosca,” success, Lon- 


Ternina is 
condoled for having to sing such music. Now it oc- 
curs to us that this phlegmatic Czech is ill suited, 
temperamentally and personally, for the part of the 
fiery and despairing Sardou heroine. For some rea- 
son, inscrutable to the looker-on, there is a Ternina 
“boom” on. It was quietly worked here last winter, 
and to her dismay Nordica saw the ground slipping 
the 


or five 


critics neglecting all for a 
back, 
without temperament and 


from under her, 


woman who, four years was pro- 


nounced by them tame, 


no Wagner singer or actress. But fashions change 


and the “ladylike” Wagner interpreter is due. 
George Moore and his “Evelyn Innes” is to blame. 
That book was read by more than one budding 
prima donna, and so the subdued, subtle, Duse- 
like Brinnhilde is now the mode. Nordica is not 
a great singer or a great artist, but her Briinnhilde 
had a climax; Ternina’s had not. The next move 
will be a refined Isolde, a converted Isolde, an 
Isolde purged of her passion for Tristan. May we 


suggest Ternina, so well named Milka, to assume 


the part! 


ORGANISTS BEWARE. 
entitled “A 

‘appeared in THE CouriER TRADE 
rRA last Saturday: 


HE 


Claim,’ 


following article, Disputed 


Ex- 


Some people follow the prophet in saying that there is 
nothing new under the sun, but it is pretty safe to say that 
never before the present time did anyone hear of a church 
society, through its attorney, setting up the defense that 
its organist violated the Sunday law when he played tl: 
organ and therefore has no legal claim for his pay, says the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 

That is what the Linwood Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church has done through its attorney, Charles Newton. It 
appears that this church society has had in its employmen: 
Adam Albrigkt as organist. Albright 


should have received $230 for his year’s 


for a year 
claims that he 
work and that when his contract expired the church was 


which sum he has brought suit to re- 


past 


$36.50 in arrears, 
cover. . 
The case was called in Municipal Court to-day and the 
answer to the summons and complaint was filed. The an 
swer of Attorney Newton was, in part, as follows: 

“That the contract for employment set forth in the com- 
plaint required the services rendered thereunder and all ef 
them to be rendered on Sunday; and that all 
which may have been rendered by the plaintiff for the de- 
in fact rendered on Sunday. 


services 


fendant were 

“That said services were not works of charity or neces 
sity, and their rendition, contrary to the 
statute law of the State in such cases made and provided.” 


if rendered, are 


This new interpretation of a blue statute law 


opens up a bewildering vista, and one that organists 
consider with equanimity. The infernal 
hypocrisy—there is no other term—of this defense 
Perhaps 


cannot 


is only equaled by its absolute novelty. 
the reverend gentlemen who rant from pulpits may 


view the matter in an unfavorable light if the 
plaintiff is non-suited. They work on the Lord’s 
Day, crying aloud “Blessed be the name of the 


What then if the vestry 


Lord’’—for a fixed salary. 














decide to get rid of them on the above flimsy pre- 
What a 
Heaven; what quotations of “The better the day the 


text? sanctified howl would ascend to 


better the deed!” It is amusing, this story. 


VENDETTA. 


HE vendetta instituted by THe Musicas 


CourRIER against the nerve-shattering noises 
made by dirty, depraved organ grinders may bear 
fruit after all. Alderman Francis J. Byrne, a pub- 
lic spirited man, introduced a measure before the 


Board of Aldermen’s committee last Friday. This 
is it: 

No person shall beat any drum or instrument for the 
purpose of attracting the attention of passengers in any 


street in the city of New York to any show of beasts or 
birds, or other things in said city; nor shall any person 
use or perform with, or hire, procure or abet any other 
person to use or perform with any musical instrument 
or other instrument in any of the streets or public places 
in the city of New York. 

Then follows the exemption of bands, serenades, &c 

Mr. Byrne also called attention to the fact that 
children are enticed away by these organ men. It 
looks innocent enough, but public street dancing 
has been the source of much worriment to poor 
Mr. Cleveland, of 10 West Twenty-first 
street, appeared, as did Editor Spies, of West 
Twenty-ninth street, and gave important testimony 
The meeting was adjourned to meet at the call 


parents. 


of the chair. 
THe Musicat Courier now urges the board to 
do its duty in this important matter. These great, 


hulking, vicious men and tambourine playing 
women with their lascivious leers and dancing 


should be banished from our thoroughfares. They 
are a menace to our health; they annoy the eyes 
and ears alike. They were driven out once before, 
but one hundred and thirty-five of them secured 
licenses, and that means that five hundred of the 
pests are making these hot afternoons and even- 
ings unendurable. If we must have strect music 
let us have bands, even mediocre bands, peripatetic 
bands, anything but the horrible, the cacophonous 


piano-organ and its adjuncts. 


THE STAR SYSTEM. 


HE London Times of July 2, in speaking of the 

Grau Opera in Covent Garden and of the many 
disappointment and changes in the cast, which are 
also known to be the methods that are in vogue in 
New York, disappoint- 
ments would cause nothing but commiseration for 


says: “These repeated 
the artist that is sick, were it not that those who pay 
excessive sums on the chance of hearing him would 
soon get a little tired of doing so, more especially if 
the management, safeguarding itself by a sentence 
on the tickets, persists in refusing to refund the dif- 
ference between the usual price of stalls, and the 
price raised on account,” &c., of some eminent 
singer who is ill, as the case may be. 

Now, then, the opera in London is about the 
same thing that it is in New York. You cannot 
change the spots of a leopard by transferring him to 
another country. There is no artistic work done in 
the United States and in England in opera, because 
those two countries conduct their operatic schemes 


on a star system. The star system naturally 
signifies the destruction of balance and_ the 
overweighing of the whole work through the 
influence of one or two singers that are 
cast in it. Operas were not written for such 
a purpose, and this makes them just as_ in- 


artistic as if in a painting the composition was un- 
balanced, the colors unbalanced, or if, in architec- 
ture, one particular pillaror feature stood out instead 
of making the building harmonious, as it should 
be under the rules of art. Harmony is the basis of 
all these things in art, and under the Grau system 
where the stars control, they become features, 


not through the necessity of the roles, but through 


the necessity of conforming with~a vitiated taste 
which, through men like Grau, has been stimulated 
to such a degree that there is no possibility, under 
present circumstances, to cure the evil. Naturally, 
it will cure itself through the repugnance of the 
people finally to submit to it, but it is doubtful 
whether this can be accomplished now. One great 
musician in America, or one great musician in Eng 
land, could do a great deal for this cause in both 
countries. Such a man as Richard Wagner was, 
or such a man as Rubinstein was in Russia, or such 
a man as Richard Strauss is apparently becoming in 
Germany, or as Verdi has been in Italy—such a 
man in England or America could exercise an influ 
ence which would demolish this whole star system 

Besides this, it is financially a speculation only, 
and does not represent a correct investment. It ts 


not safe; no one knows whether it is to maintain 
itself or not, and it depends upon a season’s success 
Just as it is badly balanced artistically, it is badl 
balanced financially. 

The high prices that are paid to these stars is an 
infamous proceeding, for which the stars them- 


selves cannot be blamed. They cannot refuse to 
submit to the very law which makes them stars, and 
it is really not the star who is responsible for it 
New stars are always being created as a necessity 
the old out. 


These old ones hold on as long as possible, which 


to supplant ones who are worked 
is a duty they owe to themselves, but it also proves 
that, even when they have no more voices, they can 
still maintain themselves as stars because they are 
stars, not because they are singers. We propose to 
continue this agitation, which is doing our duty in 
the matter, showing that there is at least one paper 
which will keep it in the forefront in America and 


England. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC. 
is the future of music, gentle reader, not th: 


‘a 


devoted his profound and sympathetic intelligence 


music of the future, to which Italo Piazza ha 


He is deeply distressed when he reflects on the woes 
inflicted by music—not so much on human beings 
who are justly punished for inventing and making 


music—but on inanimate ‘nature, and especially th 


circumambient ether in which dwell the gods who 
live forever. 

\ll nature is bound together, and all parts suffer 
from the sorrow of one. Guy de Maupassant felt 
a strange pity for any poor mountain that had been 
pierced by a railroad tunnel, and almost wept when 
he thought of the agonies inflicted by the diggers 
who had perforated the towering mass, and the 
rushing trains that continually irritated the nerves 
of the earth giant. Do not say that Guy was suffer 
ing from morbid sensibility, say rather he had it 
tuitions of a great truth! 

At all events the Frenchman said nothing mor 
extraordinary than a famous Italian geologist who 
asserted that there was a difference in sex between 
that St. Bernard sighed like a 
lover for the chaste Jungfrau. But if the hard 
hearted mountains can thus suffer, what shall be 
said of the other with its hundreds of thousands of 


mountains, and 


millions of vibrations in a minute? What agitation 


must music cause in its sensitive organization? We 
have evidence of its effects in the well-known fact 


that Handel festivals in England are generally 
avenged by a meteorological vendetta, of which we 
do not suspect the cause. 

Music, in fact, Italo continues, is an unnatural 
thing. We all say that nature alone is perfect, yet 
what is there in nature which gives an idea of 
music. Poets talk of the warbling of birds, the 
murmurs of the streams, the whistling of the winds, 
but these things are no more musical than a clap of 
thunder or a thump on the big drum. The basis 
of our tonal system, our learned friend argues, rests 
on the resonance of metals, but metal, as it is found 


in nature, has no resonance till man has worked 
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it over and overt If music is called the divine art, 


vet man has fabricated bit by bit. Hence it has in 


itself a principle of decay; it is a perversion of the 
auditory sense, an affliction to the ether and to our 
selves. 

It may be objected that it is to the vibrations of 
the ether that our sweet and melodious 


we owe 


sounds. But what is melody nowadays? It is a 


quantité négligeable. The standing dish at the feast 
to-day is furnished by the savage contrapuntists in 
whose floc ds of noise, euphony, gor dl sense, love of 
one’s neighbor, are tossed like shipwrecked mar 
iners amid breakers. It is only through long habit 
that we have been trained to digest stuff that is 
the quintessence of the conventional; too often what 
we take as the best explanation of an artistic form 


is simply our own imbecility 


In these appalling circumstances what remedy 
can be found? Italo answers: “Consider the oppo- 
site of music. What is it? Silence. Yes; silence 


will give to the ether the happiness to which it has 
a right, and to mankind a sense of blessedness that 
Let 


tipsy folk admire noise; for us to enjoy a solemn 


no music can reach barbarous nations and 
silence in which the mind can think as it pleases, 
and where our ears have rest—such is life!” 


The practical conclusion is: “Let music be cul- 


tivated, but in private. Let everyone imagine what 
he likes, but let him not inflict it on his neighbor; 
let him play or sing mentally. Thus he can com 
pose a repertory that will really re-echo his state of 
mind, while the eternal conventional manipulation 
of seven notes will be regarded as a calamity to be 
possible 


forgotten as soon as 


Then let naked 


silence, profound repose, fill the immensity of 

space So mote it be 

DE RESZKE’S VOICE WRECKED? 
LONDON July 6 1900 


Editors The Musical Courier 


EGARDING the following article, which ap 
peared in yesterday's London Jimes, I pro 
pose to say a few words 
Royal Opera. 
lifter the manifold disappointments in regard to M. Jean 


was almost a surprise to find that he was not 


de Kescke, ut 
f Walther 


put off again last night, but was to take the part ¢ 

in “Die Meistersinger 1 disappointment of another kind 
awatted the audience, for it was clear, before the curtain 
had been up many minutes, that the beautiful voice is by 
no means what it was, ana that the ringing quality of its 
tones has apparently disappeared, it may be hoped, only for 
atime. The impersonation ts as beautiful and sympatheti 
as ever, and this would have won him success even had his 
vocal condition been so satisfactory as to do away with the 
necessity of saving himself for the prize song at the closs 
When it came, it was of course artistically phrased, but in 
power and effect it was a sadly faint reflection of what it 
used to be The wreck is beautiful, but a wreck it is, and 


¢ performance could not but excite painful memories 

\s I was present at the performance I may be 
entitled to protest against such a violent conclusion 
as Mr. Fuller-Maitland, of the Times, reaches. M 
and did not intend 


Jean de Reszké has been ill, 


to sing. The clamor of the papers was such, how 
ever, that the many disappointments could not be 
indefinitely continued, and the tenor, contrary to 
his best judgment, agreed to sing. His voice was 
not so vibrant as it is when he is in health, but, as 
to its being a wreck, I can only say that such an 
expression is too radical to deserve the considera 
M. de Reszké 
will prove the justice of this next season in Amer 
ica r,s. 


{We are unable to give any opinion on a case of 


tion due to a usual Times critieism. 


this nature. When the tenor appears here next sea 


son, the story will at once be told, but, as he has 
always resolutely refused to sing unless in prime 
condition, he must not permit Mr. Grau to tempt 
It is not exactly in 


Mr. De 
That can readily 


him here as he did in London 
the interests of Mr. Grau to perpetuate 
Reszké’s popularity in America 
be discerned by anyone who can do rudimentary 
thinking. ] 
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Beauty was born of the world’s desire 

For the wandering water, the wandering fire. 
Under the arch of her hurrying feet 

She has trodden a world full of bitter-sweet. 


The blood of the violet is in her veins, 
Her pulse has the passion of April rains. 
Out of the heart of a satin flower 

God made her eyelids in one sweet hour. 


Out of the wind He made her feet 

That they might be lovely and luring and fleet. 
Out of a cloud He wove her hair 

Heavy and black with the rain held there. 


What is her name There’s none that knows— 
Mother o’ Mischief, or Mouth o’ Rose. 

What is her pathway None may tell, 

But it climbs to heaven and dips to hell. 


The garment on her is mist and fire, 
Anger and sorrow and heart’s desire. 
Her forehead jewel’s an amethyst, 

The garland to her is love-in-a-mist. 


Her girdle is of the beryl stone, 

And one dark rose for her flower has grown, 
Filled to the brim with the strength o’ the sun, 
\ passionate rose, and only one. 


The bird in her breast sings all day long 

\ wonderful, wistful, whispering sorg: 

The song that is all of passing things, 

None knows it—wingless or born with wings. 


—Nora Hopper. 


id Sigismund Thalberg could leave the Land of 

Good Pianists and revisit the glimpses of the 
sun he might be surprised at the immense numbcr 
playing upon their instru- 


of pianists frantically 





a 





SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


This would shock 
the famous virtuoso, who sang as sang no one— 
Henselt excepted—-with his supple and sonorous 
For him the one unpardonable crime, a 


ments with a villainous touch. 


fingers. 


crime against the Holy Ghost of Music, was the 
absence of a beautiful cantilena in the performance 


of a contemporary. 


Dreyschock nor Liszt possessed a beautiful touch. 


Yet I fancy that if Thalberg could play for this 


generation he would be politely smiled at as old 
fashioned. His music is old-fashioned, as old-fash- 
ioned as old-fashioned Italian opera. His style, 
gliding, serpentine, mellow and melodious, would 
also be voted tame, for we dote on dynamics and 
deify noise. And so Thalberg would not get a 
quarter column of criticism in the roar of this age 
of orchestral piano playing. 

Yet ! 

Yet he must not be passed over lightly. The 
man who wrote “The Art of Singing Upon the 
Piano,” the Studies, op. 26, and the A minor Etude, 
op. 45, is not to be sneered out of court without 
a word of defence. I confess that his fantasias—al- 
ways called grand!—his transcriptions, para- 
phrases and all the rest of the rubbish deserve ob 
livion, the same oblivion accorded the fantastic and 
incredible nonsense of another gentleman in the 
business—Franz Liszt. Both men were—as they 
say in Wall Street—“out for the dollars,” and both 
men followed their market, providing it with reams 
of operatic trumpery which some ill-starved stu- 
dent or misguided virtuoso at times sees fit to ex- 
hume. “It is such ‘pianistic’ music,” is the excuse 
given by the Thalbergian; “Liszt is so dramatically 
effective, ever in his operatic arrangements,” cries 
the other fellow. There is excuse for neithei. 
Operatic music, whether it be Wagner, Weber or 
De Koven, is sheer fatuity if played at the key- 
board. It doesn’t belong there, and the music itself 
knows this. 

But some of Thalberg is worthy of study. The 
studies are excellent tonic for Tausig-shattered 
fingers, and I know of no better tremolo study in 
existence, not even Gottschalk’s, than the one ii 
C, No. 8, op. 26. And listen to a miraculous nar- 
rative: On page 3 of this same study on the first line 
and for four bars you will find—rub not your in- 
credulous eyes, O passionate musical pilgrim!—you 
will find a Tristan and Isolde progression. Yes, 
and so Tristanish is it that I played it for someone 
and he laughed at the absurd tremolo woven about 
the Wagner theme. Isn’t it incredible? 

No; for Thalberg composed the piece at Posi- 
lippo, near Naples, and it is Italian—quite as Italian 
as ‘Tristan and Isolde,” the most Italian of all Wag- 
ner’s operas—apart from the form. 

The study on repeated notes in A minor is quite 
as valuable and as unique. It, too, contains a 
lovely melody—Thalberg was ever melodious. His 
Tarentella in C minor is the best ever written for 
the instrument. Not so blustering or exotic as the 
two of Liszt’s in ‘**Masaniello” and in G minor, it is 
yet a genuine Tarantella in its swirl of triplets and 
smooth unending patter of rhythms. Saint-Saens, 
Chopin or Heller measurably approach it; yet who 
plays the work to-day? 

Of Thalberg’s “Art of Singing Upon the Piano” 
I can only say that it should be carefully studied 
by all aspiring pianists. Its author was the first to 
lay down exact principles and laws of finger and 
arm devitalization. He molded the fingers until 
they became like limp tentacles, with the spiritual 
tenacity of steel mallets. All that we practice—and 
preach—we got from Thalberg, just as all modern 
novelists, Thackeray included, derive from Balzac. 
But we don’t acknowledge this: indeed, we shudder 
at the antiquity of the man who caused our mothers 
to weep, our fathers to admire. Thalberg drew 
from his instrument a full, sympathetic body of 
tone—drew, I say, for most pianists pound it out. 
His style was suave, aristocratic, elegant, and his 
cantabile a thing of beauty. He was the Addison, 
the Tennyson of the keyboard, averse to storms, 
and fearing greatly thunder and lightning. I be- 
lieve that he never went out without an umbrella. 
[It was the nature of the man. The very last link of 





” 





Enormous facility, as in the 
case of Dreyschock, overwhelming genius—Franz 
Liszt—failed to conciliate Thalberg, for neither 


the chain of the Viennese School, though he never 
studied with Hummel as is asserted, he declared 
that one Mittag, a bassoon player at the Vienna 
Opera, taught him the art of producing an agree- 
able tone. This story to be apposite should have 
made Herr Mittag a clarinet player, for Thalberg’s 
tone was more like the Chalumeau register of the 
clarinet-—dear old Chalumeau, how I appreciate 
you!—than like the ironic groanings of the bassoon. 
There was a rich, highly colored, reedy sonority 
that marked Thalberg’s touch among a million. 
His method of playing a theme with the thumbs, 
surrounding it in a maze of brilliant arabesques, he 





HENRI KETTEN. 


learned from Eli Parish Alvars, the once celebrated 
harp virtuoso. It was a novelty upon the piano, 
and people stood on their chairs to watch this new 
wizard, who, with implacable surety, executed his 
marvels. It was reported that he practiced with a 
Turkish pipe between his teeth, the bowl resting 
on the floor, and so contrived to maintain a com- 
posed attitude amidst the most bewildering gym- 
nastics. “Thalberg is the only artist who can play 
the violin on the keyboard” cried Liszt. It was 
true. Liszt never could, but being generous as 
well as great—this pair of qualities do not often 
consort—he acknowledged it. 


* * 


Thalberg was a Jew. Chopin, with ladylike mal- 
ice did not neglect writing home of this same fact. 
He alsq noted that the Geneva pianist wore diamond 
studs. Music does not blind all her favored sons. 
Born on the left-hand side of the law—he was the 
natural son of Prince Moriz Dietrichstein and 
Baroness Von Wetzlar—Sigismund nevertheless 
contrived to tightly hold in his mouth the conven- 


* 


tional golden spoon dowered upon children of noble 
parents. This spoon, you might say, was buried 
with him, for his career glittered from cradle to 
grave, glittered with all the fairy’s good gifts. He 
was handsome, unspoiled, very gifted, a polished 
man of the world, witty and successful at his very 
début. He was born in Geneva January 7, 1812— 
a great year—and died at Naples April 27, 1871. 
The picture our Mr. Blumenberg sends THe Musi- 
CAL CouRIER and herewith reproduced was evi- 
dently taken in middle life. As a young man he 
was a rival in looks of Alfred De Musset, De Vigny, 
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Liszt, Chopin and all the other dandies of the Res- 
toration—including Balzac’s Rastignac, De Marsay 
and Lucien de Rubembpré. Heine said that he had 
the head of a countess, and there can be little doubt 
that the fashionable success which so nearly ship- 
wrecked the genius of Chopin and Liszt quite 
swamped any originality Thalberg possessed. His 
life was a series of triumphs, and for fear this has 
the ring of the press agent, I hasten to add that 
his two operas failed utterly, hopelessly. In 1843 
he married Madame Boucher, the daughter of the 
basso Luigi Lablache, but I never heard of the ven- 
ture being a happy one. Lucky at technique, un- 
lucky at love—so said the last nut brown gypsy 
whose greasy palm 16 to 1. A 
daughter, Zara, or Zaire Thalberg, was born and 
sang in due time on the operatic stage, but without 
success of a notable kind. It was in 1856-57 that 
Thalberg visited the United States, then a land 


I crossed with 


given over to chromos, oil cloth, commerce, Doni- 
zetti, hair-cloth furniture and the vilification of the 
Southern States for owning slaves—sold to them at 
a remote period by speculative Yankees, ancestors 
of the Abolitionists. Thalberg came, played and 
made money. He was called Thall-burg, and his 
mutton-chop whiskers became the vogue. 

In New York Thalberg and Gottschalk played in 
ensemble the former’s “Sonnambula” transcription. 
When a certain scale variation was played by Gott- 
schalk the audience saw crisp stars, pink, crystalline 
and blue, flash over the keyboard, but when Thal- 
berg repeated the same variation imaginative per- 
sons of an obese habit and with a taste for Southern 
cooking, heard the limpid flow of olive oil, a superb 
stream, golden, victorious! It must have been a 
glorious occasion. Thalberg was at one time at- 
tached to the famous singer Madame Lagrange. 


” 


* . 


Yet with all his honors thick upon his birth—a la 
main gauche does not count in Europe when it is 
noble—his money, his beautiful art, one suspects 
that Thalberg died an unhappy man. He was too 
miraculously perfect to escape ennui and on his por- 
traits boredom has laid its scaly clutch. Behold 
him at his Neapolitan villa, no more technics to over- 
come, a martyr to his success, loving good cookery 
as much as did Rossini, a melancholy, jaded old 
man! What a wonderful being he might have be- 
come if he had only been born poor! 


* 


. om 


I once wrote—perhaps you may remember it?— 
a little comparative study of Thalberg and Tausig, 
the alliteration that I 
Thalberg was icy 





but it was possibly for 
grouped the pair antithetically. 
cold, as cold as Tausig was warm; one had no tem- 
perament, the other had too much. Nevertheless 
there are few living pianists who have a Thalberg- 
like touch, who press the keys for the tone as one 
presses grapes for wine. Is the Thalberg touch be- 
coming a lost art? 


The second picture which our editor-in-chiet 
found in Naples is one of the late Henri Ketten, a 
brilliant piano virtuoso, who visited America early 
in the eighties. We remember him as a player of 
extreme delicacy, sureness and swiftness. He couid 
play faster than any pianist that I ever heard. His 
repertory was not very elevating. I recall of his 
own a Spanish sort of thing, with hands rapidly 
crossing, and of much rhythmic rigor. Ketten once 
played for the harem of the Sultan, and—so he said 
—was led blindfolded to the piano. He made up 
his face for the public and his entree was almost 
dramatic, being composed of wide, swinging stage 
doors and a magniloquent strut. Ketten was a 
Hungarian, born at Baja, March 25, 1848. A pupil 
of Marmontel and Halévy, he died in Paris, April 
1, 1883, after an adventurous life. I hear that he 
committed suicide. 








E are glad to have the support of our esteemed 

contemporary, the Musical News, of London, 
in demanding greater care in the use of the words 
“first performance” by concert givers. In many 
cases we fear that the omission of some qualifying 
words such as “in London,” “in England,” “by the 
Philharmonic,” or the like, is not a mere piece of 
At all 
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negligence on the part of entrepreneurs. 
events strict accuracy ought to be observed. 
We rejoice to see that our contemporary reads 
THE MusicaL Courter carefully, and, after due 
reference to Grove’s Dictionary, confirms our state- 
ment that Abt Vogler was born in 1749. His cer- 
tificate that this date is absolutely correct is prec- 
The mystery involved in the word centenary 
We cannot plead ignorance 


ious. 
can be easily solved. 
of the meaning of the word, but must lay the blame 
on the cacography of the writer, whose “sesquicen- 
tary” was illegible. 

We must, now we are confessing and asking for 
mercy, confess to a misprint in the article “Women 
and Wagner.” Marie Planer died in 1865, not in 
1835, as printed, and that Wagner was working on 
“Die Hochzeit” in 1833, not 1883. 








MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


FPRANKLINSTRASSE 2II., DaeSDEN, July 10, 1000. 
Court 


in 


a HE end of the musical season at the 
= Opera was marked by several “jubilees” 

Y honor members the opera, such 
Friedrich Grittzmacher, Anton Erl, &c., 

former having been forty years, the later twenty-five years 
members of the Royal Orchestra and the opera personnel 
Several guests also appeared as aspirants for vacancies, 
Fraulein Von Weech among them deserving to be men 
tioned as a promising singer of great personal char-n, 


Lp, 


ol ol as 


che 


presence and a decided musical talent : 

All present will recall the profound impression th 
young singer made by her tender interpretation of 
Agathe’s role in “Der Freischiitz,” which was her first 
stage experience. Her second appearance as Margarethe 
was crowned by equal success, the dramatic characteriza- 
tion of the part being, however, only faintly outlined. The 
singer has been trained by Fri. Natalie Haenisch, a fact 
which should have been mentioned first as forming the 
chief attribute to her success. 

A Wagnerian singer of no ordinary 
another guest, Frau Reuss-Belce, of Wiesbaden, who re- 
placed Malten as Briinnhilde in Wagner’s “G6tterdammer- 
ung,”” our Dresden heroine having been prevented from 
appearing on account of the death of her brother. Frau 
R. Belce is a first rate exponent of the part, possessing in 
tellect, temperament, warmth, stage presence, spontaneous 
expression and above all, a power of persuasion, by which 
she makes her roles glow with vitality and conviction. Mal- 
ten’s beautiful, passionate impersonation of Briinnhilde’s 
part, as marked by the might of a divinity, full of inspira- 
tion, grandeur and idealism, is the model Briinnhilde to 
me. Fraulein Reuss-Belce’s representation of the role, 
however, though by far sharper outlined, is equally inter 
esting. Her conception, moreover, is said to be the tradi- 
tional one, as drawn after the pattern of the first Briinn- 
hilde, Amelia Materna, who studied the part under Wag- 
ner’s Own guidance. 

After the evening’s performance I had the honor of talk- 
ing to a first-rate musica] authority, who, having attended 
the rehearsals at Bayreuth previous to the initial repre- 
sentation on August 30, told me that Wagner, during the 
reharsals in the ‘Briinnhilde’ scenes, continually advised 
“Scharfer zeichnen—alles zu verschwommen,” which, of 
course, means something, especially as regarding Materna, 
whose characterizations never lacked sharpness of outline. 
Fr. Reuss-Belce’s vocal resources are not equal to her 


attainments was 


histrionic abilities in Wagner roles. However, voices do 
not count first. 

The sad news of Marie Krebs’ death spread rapidly in 
Dresden. Even to those who knew her pefilous illness 
the news came in the nature of a shock. This artist who, 
at the period embracing the beginning of her public ap- 
pearances, upset all the current notions as to the intellec- 
tual limitation of women pianists, combined an almost 
masculine intellectual grasp with great womanly refine- 
Her death will make a painful gap tn 
as a born 


ment of execution. 
Dresden’s musical world, which counted her 
Dresdenian—among its most characteristic representatives 
Dark shadows now lie across the peaceful grounds of that 
pleasant country home in Strehlen (near Dresden), where 
Mary Krebs Brenning, in the midst of her family, nursed 





to the last by her mother—the famous singer, Aloyse 
Krebs-Michalesi—on June 27 breathed her last 

It was to the privacy of this home the pianist retired after 
a stirring and highly successful public 
to up with the 
Dresden two years 


the conclusion of 


actually close 


career which she choose 


1,000th concert performance in about 
ago 

No end of tokens of sympathy and respect were shown 
the remembrance of this true priestess of art on the day 
of her funeral, which was witnessed by all prominent mem 
bers of the Dresden art, literary and society circles-— 
Count Seebach, of the Court Opera; Griitz- 
macher, as representing the Tonkiinstler Verein and the 
Royal Professors Lauterbach, Rappoldi, 
Kretschmar: Becker, Draeseke, Adolf Storn, 
Emil Sauer, Scholtz, J. L. Nicodé, Eugen 
d’Albert, Lewinger, Gudehus, Natalie Haenisch, Aglaja 
Orgéni, Molly v. Kotzebue, Bandmaster Trenkler; the 
representatives of the various piano manufacturers, Beck 
stein, Blithner, Kaps, Ploetner, & 
most of these having been received at the preceding solemn 
celebration the of the by her 
veteran mother, Aloyse Krebs. Very good music was per- 
formed in the churchyard, where Mary Krebs now rests at 
the side of her father, Court Kapellmeister Karl Krebs, 


Professor 


Orchestra; the 
Rheinhold 


Hermann 


Courtmusician 


in home deceased artist 


who died in the year 1880. Peace be with her ashes 
Among recent musical publications from Breitkopf & 
Hartel, Leipsic, a collection of four volumes called 
“Music the Court” is deserving of attention. 
The author and collector of this very interesting study 
upon the history of Saxon music is Otto Schmid, of Dres- 


of 


at Saxon 


den, whose name is a familiar one all over the breadth of 
Germany’s musical circles as that of a littérateur of kecn 
experience in the field of musico-literary researches of his 
torical significance, his “Michael Haydn” albums, for in- 
stance, having met with much recognition 

Except a historical review on the development of music 
in Saxony, this collection contains severa! compositions 
from members of the Saxon royal family, beginning with 
Johann Georg II. (1613-1680) up to Amalia, Queen of 
Saxony, the mother of the present King Albert, the book 
closing up with a beautiful Lied composition from Luisa 
(1870), the present Duchess of Saxony, generally known 
as Princess Friedrich August, whose popularity in Dres- 
H. | H. proving to be 
musically gifted equally as She is beloved by her people 


den defies description, and R 


About John Philip Sousa’s band and his successful con- 


ducting at Dresden you will be informed by Mrs. Potter 
Frissell; also of the Fourth of July celebration, which 
was a brilliant affair At the Trenkler Concert,” given 


on that night, the program of which was for the greatest 
American, I was deeply impressed with a 


the pen of A. 


part composi- 


tion from Sieberg called “Fantaisie Dra- 


matique.” It is a noteworthy work, which should be 
classed as subjective music revealing knowledge, melodic 
invention and true sentiment, depicting, most likely, some 
episode in the author’s life, which episode must have been 
lived through, for it carries conviction. Considering form, 
content and tendency it classes among music of the modern 
trend, of execution, vivid coloring, 


requiring sympathy 


vigor and a strong working up of the climaxes, a tame 
reading being almost ruinous to the effect of the com- 
position. 

The above mentioned concert having been the first I 
Fourth <« 
shall 


impressive 


ever witnessed as a 7% July celebration at Dres 


den—an event which I cherish in my memory as 


ever attended—I 
my 
me 


one of the most occasions I 
ask the 
thanks 
enjoy 


sincerest 
there to 


privilege of herewith 
the kind 


music, 


returning 


to Americans who iuvited 


their delightful hospitality and their 
A. INGMAN. 


their 
charming company 





A New Opera. 


A NEW opera in three acts, entitled “Ivan,” lately had 


triumph of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria.” 


its first appearance with a success that recalled the 
A correspondent of 
the Berlin Courier states that the success was entirely un- 
deserved, as the opera is a mediocre work, without a trace 
of originality. The only good numbers are not by the so- 
There is a bit of Wagner, a scene from 
There is a duo 


amore with kettledrum accompaniment, and in the second 


called composer 
Weber, a bit of Massenet or Mascagni 


act there is a noise compared to which the roar of a cannon 
is a gentle whisper 


Jessie Shay. 

One of the most admired of the young woman pianists 
in the United States is Miss Jessie Shay. Last season she 
was frequently heard in New York by large and discrimi- 
nating audiences and invariably won their unqualified ap- 
It 


and recital work next season, and she has started wisely 


probation is her intention to do considerable concert 


by placing herself in the hands of Concert Direction Gott- 
schalk. 
her. 


Already a number of bookings have been made for 
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ABOUT NAPLES AND 
OTHEK MATTERS. 


COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY 
Nap.es, Italy, July 2, 1900. 
HIS city is toe far South to come 
within the radius of the customary 
European travel, and therefore the 
American here will find very few 
people from his own country, ex- 
cept those who happen to come 
over on the same steamer with 
him, and who travel with Cook's 
parties, or Gaze’s parties, or 
Clark’s parties, as they are now 
called, and who make a rush through the streets 
and through the churches, give a glance at Vesu- 
vius in the tramp through the stony 


streets of Pompeii, take an excursion down to Sor- 





distance, 


rento and Capri, and then go to Rome and other 


Italian cities where, in doing the same things 
exactly, they finally reach Switzerland, with no such 
distinct knowledge of any of the places which the 
traveler should have, and with most towns mixed 
in their minds, under a cloud of misapprehensions 
and misconceptions. 

Indeed, the quiet traveler, who comes to Europe 
to do some missionary work with a view of broaden- 
amplify the circum- 


astounded at the mo- 


ing his intelligence and to 
ference of his knowledge, is 
tives that bring the average Cook parties to Europe. 
Most of the young men and the young women are 
10t prepared for anything that they are to see here. 
They have neither the historical basis of informa- 
tion, nor have they any understanding of the his- 
tory and philosophy of art, nor do they understand 
the social and economical conditions of the nations 
and their sub-divisions, nor do they understand 
human nature. They get together in a party and 
decide to come to Europe, and they come here and 
they leave it in a confused state of mind—just as 
confused as the native here is who meets an Ameri- 
can, and who doesn’t understand the nature of his 
curiosity, nor the motive of the questions asked, 
nor the object of the visit, particularly if he isn’t 
a purchaser of some of the cheap trash for sale in 
many of these larger cities. 

Last year when I was here with Mr. Vickery, of 
the stenographic corps of THE MusicaL CourRIeER, 
and who is with me this year, Vesuvius was in a 
It had one of those spasmodic 
the 
looked into the crater we had barely time to get 


state of eruption. 


spells, and when we climbed mountain and 


away from one of the outbursts. This year it is a 
more venturesome trip, because the eruptions are 
more explosive and more violent, and the upper end 
of the small railway has been made useless, while 
the crater itself has sunk from 15 to 25 feet; that is 
to say, the lava dust has settled on account of the 
vibrations of the eruptions and the oscillations that 
take place at the top of the mountain. Otherwise, 
the staid, conservative conditions of the community 
here give to Naples the same appearance, which it 
has always had for several years past, except in 
those few sections of the municipality where new 
streets have been made like the Corso Umberto I., 
one of the new style European streets 


or avenues, 


with buildings of equal height and a general ap 


pearance of thrift, and an evidence of a desire to 
enter into the modern city life. 

One of the most interesting cities, and un- 
doubtedly the most active of all Mediterranean 
cities, is this old Naples, with its strange ter- 
raced streets, marrow, and made narrower by 
projecting balconies, in which the donnas, 
and the new ptima donnas, and the con- 
traltos, and the tenors, flirt as in olden times, 


nothing during the day, for of all 


after 


doing 
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towns where laziness is at a premium, where the 
siesta is still practiced to its full limit, where people 
quietly go to sleep in the middle of the day, and ex- 
pect to declare dividends at the end of the year, 
where the bare foot is still seen on the main streets 
marching in rhythm with the polished patent 
leather gaiters of the upper ten, and where some of 
the best wine made on the globe can be had for the 
price of American beer at home, and for less, Naples 
certainly has no equal. 

The hills to the west and the bay front called 
Prosipio have developed into an entirely new and 
modern section, with broad, well paved streets, and 
many new hotels for the accommodation of Eng- 
lish and American travelers. The price of real 
property has advanced, but it must not be forgotten 
that the income tax in Italy is a source of depres- 
sion to the enhancement of any pecuniary interests, 
for the Government exacts 20 per cent. from the in- 
come of every person, and this, with the communal 


ever, as the country remains in foreign alliances it 
must mairtain its full quota of its army and navy 
under the agreement, and this prevents commercial 
and industrial expansion. 


Three Monuments. 


There are three monuments in the city of Naples 
dedicated to the immortality of three great men of 
music, One is a monument to Bellini, erected in a 
little square near the Conservatory of Music Build 
ing; the other is in the lower section of the city, 


near the Municipal Building, a statue of Mer- 
cadante, near the old Mercadante Theatre; 
and the third—which will surprise a good 


many of our readers—is a large statue in the Villa 
Nazionale, a public pleasure park, of Sigismund 
Thalberg, the pianist who died in this city in 1871, 
and who lived here during certain periods of his 
life. 

He had a beautiful villa on Monte di Dio near the 
bay—a large and imposing house, surrounded by 
gardens, and it is supposed that his wife is living 
He 
was very fond of his neighborhood, which has pro- 
duced, as we all know, another authority in piano 


there now, although the premises are closed. 


playing, Cesi, whose technical works on the instru 
ment should be better known in America, but are 


not known because the people here do not under- 
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and other taxes which raise the taxes on real estate 
to over 30 per cent., makes it a serious matter for 
investors. In the large firms the Government tax 
of the employees is paid by the house, it being of 
course deducted from their salaries. Then come 
the small Octroi duties, which make it necessary, 
for example, when a Neapolitan crosses the bay to 
a little town like Sorrento, for him to pay a duty 
before he can get in. The Government gets its 
taxes from the cities and communities, deriving 
from their total tax income the greatest percentage. 
Yet, notwithstanding this fact, the natural wealth of 
this country is so great that the people have been 
enabled to pull through to the extent at least of 
improving these large cities, and endeavoring to 
create a new assessable value for taxation. 

The beautifying of the city, therefore, is in con- 
stant progress, and would be irresistible if the 
economic policy of Italy could be adjusted within 
a limit that would permit the reduction of at least 
one-half of the present taxation. As long, how- 


stand the principle of exploitation. Cesi has many 
pupils here, gives concerts periodically, but is para- 
lyzed and cannot take any active part. He has writ 
ten a work on the piano which has been kept within 
the narrow limits of this non-piano playing country, 
being published by a firm that is too indifferent to 
the musical element of its own nation. The trouble 
about the people here is that they are simply de- 
void of the first principles of publicity, although not 
opposed to it, there is no fine, underlying, sensitive 
feeling of opposition to it, but simply a lack of un- 
derstanding the situation. Naples being a mari- 
time port of importance, its people are anxious to 
secure associations and connections with the whole 
globe, but they don’t know how to secure this. 
Seated last evening on a balcony of a beautiful 
villa in the Vomero Hill district of the city, the resi- 
dence of M. Eposto-Lau, a banker of Naples, who 
has a son in business in New York, we noticed, be- 
tween the hour of six and seven, one small steamer 
leaving the port and a larger one entermg tt and no 
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other vessels could be seen except pleasure craft, the 
whole bay of Naples being at our feet from the San 
Martino side to that of Capri. The small steamer 
was a Palermo boat, the other one seemed to be a 
freight steamship. That is about all the activity to 
be seen from day to day. It is the same with an 
artist like Cesi. He could have a world-wide repu- 
tation, but probably his name has only become 
known to the musicians of America through this 
paper. The people simply are not acquainted with 
modern methods of giving to the world the benefit 
of what they know, and they might as well be liv 
ing in their colony in Abyssinia, as it would be no 
disadvantage. 

I take pleasure in sending a view of the public 
garden, with the northern section of it showing the 
Thalberg statue and its effect. Of the three monu- 
ments this is the most artistic, the other two not 
coming into any serious corsideration from an ar- 
listic point of view, and are on a plane with the 
average New York municipal statuary. 

No matter how the monuments are constructed, 
we must accord to the citizens and to the spirit of 
the community the credit of giving prominence to 
men in music such as has never been accorded in 
our country ard for probably good reasons, too 
We have some very poor Beethoven statues in th 
United States, including the one in Central Park 
which ought to be sent to the nearest junk shop, and 
then we have one which was erected in Chicago with 
a false musical example, an example submitted by 
the oldest piano teacher of Chicago, who should 
have known better, on it, which Beethoven woul: 
resent very promptly if he could, and we also have 
one in the Brooklyn park. Otherwise in America 
we are not in the habit of extending such courtesies 
to the reputations of dead musicians. We are mori 
interested in living people and we may be entirely 
right about this thing for the present. There is no 
use for us to hurry up anyway regarding the statues 
of musicians, for we haven't one in the United 
States so far as composition goes, who can very well 
expect any extended or extensive immortality 
Musical 


deavoring to raise the status of the American musi- 


As much as Tut COURIER has been en- 


cian and to do him all the justice it is possible to do, 


we have never yet had a pianist who could play a 


piano with the gracefulness, with the tone 
quality and with the agility of Thalberg; nor have 
we a composer who could write a song like 
an aria written by Bellini, nor have we 
hada composer who could write an ex- 
ample in counterpoint with the brilliancy and thor- 
oughness of Mercadante. S, while we must give 


credit to the community here for recognizing the 


merit of these men, we cannot very well blame 
America for not having done anything yet, because 
everyone knows that the living ones have not done 
much, and the dead one cannot claim monuments, 
may look like 
the truth 


sound heretical, and so long as it is the truth we 


for they are hardly known. This 


rank heresy, but then sometimes does 
shall have to let it go. 
The Conservatory. 
The conservatory is located in a building which 
was formerly of the 
ground are unpaved, and when you walk through 


a convent. Many sections 
them your shoes soon become covered with dust. 
The stone staircases are broken, the pillars are muti- 
lated, the attendance is very small and the results 
apparently ineffective, for we hear nothing of any 
singer, composer, violinist or organist emanating 
from this conservatory for a long period. There is 
a donation that maintains it and a city subvention 
that helps to conduct it on its small and limited scale 
and so it will keep itself afloat as these things do 
over here, with the presumption that it is the centri 
petal force of the music of the world. Lombardi, 
one of its most important men, was taken away this 
year to another conservatory at Pesaro, the field of 


Mr. Mascagni’s former activity. 


Probably one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to mankind was municipal egotism. There 
isn’t a city which I have seen—and I have seen most 
of them now-—that hasn't its own municipal infatu- 
ation. You will always find the best pianists, or the 
best violinists coming from the city; or the best so- 


prano, or the best contralto, or the greatest poet, or 


the greatest painter, or the greatest statesmen, or 
the greatest brigand over here. That sustains the 





in the distance, donkeys 


bay here with Vesuvius 
braving in the rear, beggars surrounding you for 
coppers, barefooted mandolin players in the group. 
singing the most hideous music, so far as the musi 
cal ear is concerned, carts passing you filled with 
the refuse of the district, and barefoot boys playing 
in the sand—robbing one another of the begged 
penny. 

On the top of this you have small extortions from 


APOLLO WITH LYRE. 


Naples Museum 


Marble Statue in 
conservatory as it does in other cities, but it is tm- 
possible to hear Beethoven in the city of Naples once 
a year. 

People know nothing of Bach, of Schumann, and 
once in awhile there is an effort made to give the 
people something here, in a distorted manner, of 
Richard Wagner, and so they move forward like 
crabs; and, by the way, if you want to get crabs 


and fine fish, there is nothing like the front of the 


the 


the waiters and incredible presumption from the 


oe 
as good as 


proprietors, but a very good fish dinner 


vou can get anywhere on the globe. The macaroni 
industry has left the home circle where it was for 
merly installed in the same room with the donkey 


\ll 


around Naples are small chimneys indicating from 


the nanny-goat, the hens and the children 


machinery 


The 


the smoke that they are at work with 


making clean macaroni of all sizes and forms 
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export trade in this healthy article of food sustains Naples; that is to say, the building still exists and 
the opera house is incased within it, but there is no 
great opera in Naples any more. They were giv- 
ing performances this week in the Mercadante Thea- 
tre, of Bellini’s “Beatrice di Tenda,’ 


a great deal of business in the community here. 
At the Museum. 
The museum is a source of joy as it must always 
be. I happened to come across a photograph of 


calling it his 
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Apollo with a lyre, a splendid picture of the piece 
of sculpture. It is only one of hundreds, and these 
represent only one section of this incomparable 
museum, which, to a considerable extent, is de- 
voted to the Pompeiian collections. Pompeji has 
given a great many of these statues to the museum 
which has, as is of course well known, the Farnese 
Bull and the Farnese Hercules, two of the greatest 
Greek statues which are to be seen. The greatest 
considered to 





bust of Homer is to be found here 
be the greatest one in the world by general agree- 
ment. 

The statues and busts of the emperors are of 
marble, by the greatest authorities of the time, many 
of them from the celebrated Farnese collection, as 
are also those of the Greek and Roman orators— 
incomparabie. This Apollo, seated with a lyre, 
comes from the Farnese collection. Its origin is 
unknown, and many efforts to place it have only 
brought about contentions among critics. It is 
generally agreed upon that it is a Greek statue 
found somewhere in Asia Minor, and brought to 
Rome during the period of Caligula. No matter 
what these disputed points amount to, so far as the 
statue itself is concerned, while it is not the master- 
piece of the museums, I send it for reproduction 
because it is a musical subject, and these are, as 
known, very rare in sculpture. 

There is absolutely nothing here in the way of 


music outside of these matters. I have spent a 


number of days now investigating the situation, 
and I find the town filled with small musical shops. 
There are two manufacturers here of fine Neapoli- 
tan gut strings for violins and ’cellos, who, to- 
gether, consume about 50 per cent. of the fresh 
iamb guts which come from animals found in. the 
\pennines. They are the only kind which can be 
used for this purpose, and these two men do quite 
an extensive business with these strings. There are 
two more manufacturers in Rome who also get 
their supplies of the fresh lamb guts from here. 
This animal from the Campania and the foot of 
the Apennines is the one found to be the best for 
this purpose. 
The Opera. 


I have also secured an exterior and interior view 
of the San Carlo Theatre, the greatest theatre in 





capo lavoro, which méans his masterpiece, and of 
course we know that this opera was not his 
masterpiece, and has long since been sus- 
pended from the living repertory. The per- 
formance of Bellini’s work, which took place 
last night under the direction of Sebastiani, 
was on a par with what Mr. Grau gives us in the 


orchestra was much more brilliant, having better 
instruments and playing with far more precision 
under this excellent conductor. It is doubtful if 
such an even performance of Bellini’s opera would 
have been heard in New York on any occasion 
under Mr. Grau at the rate of $5 a seat downstairs, 
and $3 in the dress circle. 

To give you an idea of the difference in cost, let 
me state to you that the price, as will be seen on 
program, of the most expensive seat was 50 cents. 
Back of this orchestra row there were some excel- 
lent seats for 30 cents. Then came the orchestra 
circle, which was 24 cents. Then came the front row 
of the gallery, which was 18 cents. The next two 
rows were 14 cents, and the back rows of the gal- 
lery 6 cents, that is 30 centimes. To give you the 
thing correctly, and to show you exactly how the 
prices run, I send herewith the program, which is 
reproduced on the next page exactly as it appeared, 
showing the prices. It will be seen that the opera 
was produced for the first time in San Carlo here 
sixty-six years ago. When we consider this fact, 
the remarkable genius of Bellini becomes still more 
apparent to us in view of modern works, because 
this man already had the conception of the dramatic 
form in opera, and his control of the orchestral part 
was simply marvelous considering the time. Many 
of the great operas were simply “bagged” out of 
the material which Bellini furnished. 

Now, when we stop to think what we are pay- 
ing in New York, I believe it is a justifiable thing 
for THE MusicaL Cour!IeER to continue its cam- 
paign against the fabulous sums of money which 
are paid to stars that come from here and go to 
America to sing; and I believe absolutely that there 
is a swindle connected with this game all the way 
through. I don’t believe that the artists themselves 
get all the money, which the daily papers, through 
interviews, &c., attribute to them. I believe that 
they are supposed to get it, and that the money is 
paid out. It has been frequently stated in THe 





INTERIOR OF SAN CARLO THEATRE, NAPLES. 


Metropolitan Opera House when he gives Italian 
opera, with the one exception, that he casts a great 
star supported by the rest of the company, while on 
this occasion all the stars were of the same magni- 
tude, if we can them stars; and besides that the 





MustcaL Courter that these high prices in New 
York are reacting on Europe and injuring the opera 
here. I was told by a gentleman in this city, who 
is a constant opera patron at the San Carlo, that 
the prices at that theatre had been raised to such an 
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extent owing to the prices paid to artists in New 
York, that the San Carlo Theatre is not patronized 
as it used to be, and cannot open its regular season 
on the date set. The star system is the ruin of the 
whole scheme of opera. It is hardly necessary to 
hear a better performance of a Bellini opera than 
this one for 6 cents in the gallery, or for 50 cents 
for a splendid seat, or for 24 cents for an excellent 
seat. If they could afford to pay twice the sum 
here, they would get something in the way of opera 
which New York cannot furnish at all under Mr. 
Grau, and it must be remembered that this Mer- 
cadante Theatre is a beautiful opera house, seating 
about 1,800 people, admirably adapted for this 
kind of opera. 
“Carmen.” 


Later in the evening they produced 


I wish to add that the audience here applauded 
precisely as a New York audience applauds Italian 
opera—that is, when the singer struck a high note. 
There is not a particle of intelligence superior to 
I took in 
the question psychologically and watched it care 
fully. 


some splendid speciments of the true bel canto 


our own from a musical point of view. 
There was some very good phrasing done-— 


Italian delivery, taste in vocalization and musical 
discretion shown, and yet the audience seemed in- 
different; but as soon as one of the singers got intc 
the upper regions and began to display the pyro 
technics of song, the interruption took place as it 
does in New York, and as in New York the sup- 
pression was attempted by the more intelligent of 
the audience. 

San Carlo looks well in this paper, but when you 
see it as it is you observe all the evidences of de- 
lapidation, and upon going into it you notice that 
its decorations are falling to pieces, that its fittings 
are becoming useless, and that it is generaliy cov- 
ered with all the evidences of decay and disinte- 
gration. Neglect is apparent in every direction on 
the stage and the auditorium and the foyer, and it is 
astonishing that it is permitted to remain in this 
condition, particularly as the city itself is inter- 
ested in it. It is absolutely unclean, like so many 
other things in Naples. 


Past and Future. 


This city has been subjected to more changes of 
administration and government than any other city 
in Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. It 
has had Byzantine emperors, Carthage kings under 
vandal control, paper power; it has had Saracens, 
Normans, Germans, French, Spanish and home 
government, the last having been the 
who were driven out in 1860 by Garibaldi. 
are evidences in the city that this constant change 
of government has had an effect on the nature of 
the population, and that much of the degradation 
which exists here among the poorer classes is due 
to an absence of the tremendous moral force of a 
steady empire, whether it is republican, or imperial, 
or royal, or democratic. The last forty years have 
given Naples a resuscitation, the interruption hav- 
ing been the terrible cholera epidemic which we ail 
remember. Since then the Government has built a 
40,000,000 lire aqueduct from the Apennines into 
the city, and the purest water can be had from the 
springs of the great mountains back of the city. 
Modern appliances are also slowly manifesting 
themselves, except in the houses of the rich, where 
the comforts are already equal to those of any other 
city in Europe. There was, of course, a great deal 
to be seen and observed in Naples, and the popula- 
tion is a very interesting one. If you wish a view of 
Vesuvius from one of the little restaurants around 
the edge of the bay you are interrupted at the table 
first by a match vendor and then’ by an armless 
beggar, and then by a quartet of mandolin players, 
and then by a flower vendor, and then by a boat- 
man, who wants to take you around the bay, and 
then by a boy who wants to sell you postal cards, 
and you have ceaseless irritation unless your nerves 


,ourbons, 
There 





are steady and you can endure the interruption; but 
such a thing as taking things quietly except in the 
museum is impossible. In the churches you are 
harassed at the entrance by sickly and depraved 
beggars, and your carriage is followed constantly 
or surrounded when it is stopped by from two to 
six of this vermin. 

I am told that some of the wealthy people of the 
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non-productive, and it seems that as long as they 
remain in their present condition they will be a 
menace to the development of real estate here, 
while they can add nothing in their present state 
the religious edification of the community. 
Many of them are in alleys and side streets, and are 
invaded by a set of very bad and destitute people. 


to 


The larger churches are infested with beggars and 
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city have organized for the purpose of putting an 
end to this fearful condition, and undoubtedly with 
the opening of the new century Naples will awaken 
to its great importance as one of the most beauti- 


_ful, fascinating and capable communities on the 


globe. It could attract many more foreigners if it 
could rid itself of this system of beggary, which is 
also so pitifully small that when you are through 
with it the total after a week 
amount to an American dollar; hence it is not the 
money, but the consecutive insistence of it from 
place to place which irritates. 

I may add that there are three hundred churches 
in Naples. Most of them are in a very bad condi- 
tion, as there is nothing here to sustain them, there 
being such a great number. There are three or 
four artistically embellished churches, known all 
over the world to artists, but all the other churches 
are of ordinary architecture and in a state of decay 


amount does not 


Necessarily, they affect the property as they are 


(Facsimile ) 


with mutilated why 


their deformities and who should be in the 


with cripples, and persons 
show 
hospitals, as, in many instances, they are not in a 
condition to justify their close association with th« 
taken 


raising the curtains upon entering these churches 


people in the vicinity. Care should be in 
because they are constantly lifted by these scrofu 
lous beggars, and therefore no one should raise the 
curtains of a church entrance without gloves, and 
even then it is better to permit someone else to 
raise it and give him a copper. It is astonishing 
that the municipal government has not corrected 
this thing. 

artist 


Gennaro Volpé, the mandolin 


known in New York, recently married and is here 


Signe or 


with his wife. 
of the 


and may 


Signor Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, one 


best Italian piano virtuosos, is also here, 


visit the Union next season to play 
BLUMENBERG. 
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National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

THe Musicat Courter has received the following official 
announcement which is issued and indorsed by the entire 
board of management of the National Federation of Mu- 


sical Clubs: 
To the President and Members of Musical Clubs: 

“Let me make the songs of a nation and | care not who 
makes its laws” has been quoted so often that every music 
lover knows it as a very familiar saying. but its truth and 
applicability were never more convincing than at the pres 
America. 

Among the many influences which are inducing and pro- 
moting a Ligh civic life in our country is the art of music, 
and in the front rank stands the work of the executive 
board and delega es of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. As the aims and results of this work are not clearly 
and generally understood, the following facts are presen.ed 


ent tinie in 


for your earnest consideration 

Musical clubs vary greatly in their resources, from the 
club small in numbers, smaller in the amount in its treas- 
ury, struggling for its existence against adverse circum- 
stances of all kinds, in a community often indifferent—if 
not actually unsympathetic—to the club with full coffers, 
with a large and enthusiastic membership, and in a musical 
town or city whose active and hearty co-operation, when 
concerts are given, may always be counted upon—yet the 
high aim in both cases is the same 

Membership in the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
is needed by all musical clubs—in some cases for the help 
they may secure, in others for the assistance they may ren- 
for the National Federation of Musical Clubs exists 
for the purpose of promoting all that is best in music in this 


der 


country 
We would call attention to work already accomplished : 
1. The artists’ committee we hope in time will become 
one of the important factors of the Federation 
2. The bureau of registry has supplied music of a high 
order by publishing a list of members of clubs in the Fed- 
eration, 
clubs, are willing to give recitals for their expenses or for a 


who, indorsed by the president and officers of these 
small remuneration. This has brought good music within 
the reach of smaller clubs, and has enabled many to add to 
the number of their recitals. 

3. A librarian has been appointed who has issued a cata- 
logue of music owned by clubs in the Federation 

4. A plan of study has been drawn up covering seven 
years, which is available for the clubs of the Federation, and 


very suggestive. Also a constitution and by-laws in like 
manner helpful for reference in organizing or reorganizing 
clubs 

Besides these lines of definite work 


many letters of ad- 


vice have been written when reques‘ed, and the methods of 


TELEPHONE CALL: 659 MADISON SQUARE. 


more successful and flourishing clubs made helpful to those 
struggling or in difficulties. 

Furthermore, the biennial of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, a great musical festival, occurring as it does 
every two years, brings together delega:es from musical 
clubs from all parts of the United States, and at this fes- 
tival there is not only to be heard music of various kinds— 
beautiful, inspiring and interesting—but the interchange of 
plans and hopes is made possible, which gives encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm and make practical progress for all. 
If in some cases delegates cannot be present, full reports 
are furnished 

The labors of the executive board of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs.are purely those of love for the 
cause of music, and it asks the co-operation of all musical 
clubs in this country, that with their intelligent and sug- 
gestive sympathy it may be helped to do its work wisely 
and effectively. The possibilities of the work are infinite: 
the results such as to command the respect of every loyal 
American ci.izen. 

(Signed) Mrs. Epwin F. Unt, President, 

Waldheim, Grand Rapids. Mich 
Mrs. J. H. Wesster, First Vice-President, 
925 Prospect street, Cleveland, Ohio 
EASTERN SECTION: 
Mrs. Joun Exvviorr Curran, Vice-President, 95 Ham 
ilton avenue, Englewood, N. J. 
NorkTHERN Mipp_e Section : 
Mrs. Freperic ULLMANN, Vice-President, 282 Forty 
eighth street, Chicago, Ill. 
SouTHERN Mippie Section : 


Mrs. Eucene Ververy, Vice-President, The Hill, Au 
gusta, Ga. 
WESTERN SECTION: 

Mrs. D. A. CAmppett, Vice-President, 1625 G street, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
* * * 


The Wichita (Kansas) Ladies’ Musical Club has com- 
pleted its eighth season, and has elected these new officers: 
President, Mrs. D. Smyth; recording secretary, Mrs. L 


Trotter; Financial secretary, Miss Irene Leeper; treasurer, 


Mrs. J. E. Petrie; director of the choral department, Miss 
Jessie L. Clark; director of the instrumental department, 
Mrs. E. Higginson 


During the past winter eight public recitals have been 
given as follows: 
Chepin and composers of the present day, piano recital 


by Mrs. Nellie Hobbs Smyth, of Chicago; Shakespeare 
recital; Women’s Compositions, including “In a Persian 
Garden,” presented by Miss E. F. Walker, soprano, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Miss M. Larimen, contralto; Casper 


and Harry McClung, bass; Scandinavian 


Tennyson recital, in 


Haynes, tenor, 
Bohemian and Hungarian composers ; 
cluding Liza Lehmann’s “In Memoriam,” given by Casper 
Haynes; enscmble program—Beethoven and Wagner: 
chamber music, given by a string quartet, composed of 
Messrs. Higginson, Meissner, Jennings and Parker, who 
played the Andante to Beethoven's Sonata, 14, the 
Allegro to Mozart’s Quartet, No. 6, and Mozart’s Quartet, 
No. 11, > 

The following were sung at the 


‘Lullaby.” Hawley: “The Criss-Cross Baby,” 


op. 


selections recitals: 


Lynes; 


selections from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream”; Three Flower Songs, Mrs. Beach: “At. the 
Cloister Gate,” Grieg; “Approach of Spring,” Gade; 
“Crossing the Bar,” Neidlinger; “The Sea Fairies,” Gil- 
christ; “Spinning Chorus” (“Flying Dutchman”), Wag- 
ner; “Messengers of Peace” (“Rienzi”), Wagner; “The 
Bridegroom,” Brahms; “Whither,” Schubert 

The club was ably assisted by Miss Lucy Franciseo, 
pianist; Miss Jetta Grover Campbell, soprano, and E. C 
Marshall, baritone. This year’s work has been of special 
interest and profit, and the outlook for the coming session 
is equally bright. The Sedgwick Music Hall. one of the 
finest halls in the city, has already been leased, and a 
superior club room has been secured. This society has 
exerted an admirable influence upon Wichita’s musical life 

On June 18, the Ladies’ Harmony Clubs of Albia and 
Centreville, Ia., joined in giving a concert in the latter city. 
The combined chorus of fifty 
voices. Six sung, Neidlinger’s “Rock-a 
bye” and Gracia’s arrangement of “In Old Madrid” be 
ing particularly well received. Miss Rachel Steinman, of 
Des Moines. violinist, and Sedgwick Mac Gregor. of Chi 
To Prof. Russell Mor- 
both clubs, should 


organizations formed a 


numbers were 


cago, baritone, were the soloists. 
of 
attributed credit for the general excellence of the choral 
work. 


rison, of Centreville, director be 


* * * 
At the residence of Dr. E. A. Galbreath, on the evening 
of June 18, the Newark (Ohio) Musical Club, gave an 
interesting recital. The next meeting will be held on 
September 17. 
* * * 


Under the direction of R. L. Baldwin, the Northampton 
(Mass.) Vocal Club 
its fourth season, the assisting artists being Mrs 
Carl E. Duffs, 
Hq. L 

president, H. H. Chilson; secretary, E. F. 
urer, R. L. Williston; Librarian, C. L 
Lee, Jr.; L. F. Babbitt. Active 
as follows: H. A. Allen, R. L. 
J. C. Breaker, A. E. Brown, H. H 
E. A. Currier, J. H. Carnall, E. F 
H. P. Eastwood, W. H. Feiker, H. P 

Graves, T. F. Hanley, R. B. Harris, A. F 
Hitchcock, F. A. King, E. A. Kingsley, S. W 

J. E. Mansfield, D. A. Martin, Emil Perrot, L. C 
L. H. Porter, E. C. Purrington, L. F. Purrington, C. H 
Readio, H. E. Riley, F. W. Roberts, William Ryan, C 
L. Sauter, C. A. Sheffield. R. M. Starkweather, E. F 
Stratton, J. L. Strong, H. L. Williams, R. L. Williston, 
J. E. Witherell 


recently gave the sctond concert of 
A. R 
The 


vice 


baritone 

Williams; 

Stratton; 
Sauter; 


and 
President, 


Dickinson, pianist, 


club’s officers are: 
treas- 
Ss. W 
enrolled, 
Babbitt, 


members are 
Baldwin, L. F 
Chilson, W. T Cox, 
Deady, B. F. Dyer, 
Graves, H. R 
Henne, J. S 
Lee, Jr., 
Phelps, 


Florence French Taking a Vacation. 
RS. FLORENCE FRENCH, 


sentative, whose headquarters are in Chicago, is 





our Western repr 
spending a brief and well earned vacation in New York 
Daily trips to seaside resorts and reunions 
most of Mrs 
Her Western 
hear Mr 


and vicinity. 


professional friends will occupy 
Fast. 
friends and to 


French will return to Chicago early next week 


with 


French's time while she remains 


relatives will be glad that 
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The Maestro and the Manager ing of the first day of the sixth month, seeing he had no ‘5 arbitrary imprisonment.” Just so; but I must have 
? time to lose, he broke forth: “Ha, my friend! Do you ™y opera I shall complain to all the artists, and we 
OSSINI arrived at Naples preceded by a great know there are but five and twenty days remaining to the shall se« I shall fine them.” “I shall inform the pub 
reputation. The first person he encountered appointed time?” “What time?” “The 30th of May.” li I shall close the theatre I shall go to the king.” 
descending from the coach was the impre- “Ah! the 30th of May. Well, what of that?” “Have you I shall send in my resignation 
sario of San Carlo. Barbaja advanced to the not promised me a new opera against that day?” “I prom- Rossini perceived he was taken in his own toils and, 
composer, stretched out his hand, and giving him neither ise you!” “There’s no need to show or pretend astonish- changing his tone on a sudden, he replied in a calm voice 
time to move a step nor speak a word, addressed him thus: ment,” said the impressario, whose patience was well nigh I accept your pleasantry, and I am not angry; but when 
“I come to make you three offers, and I expect you will exhausted. “I have waited with the greaiest patience, shall I obtain my liberty?” “When the last scene the 
refuse none.” “Let us hear,” said Rossini. “I offer you reckoning upon your great genius and the facility opera is finished,” exclaimed the manager, taking off his 
my house for yourself and people.” “I accept it.” “I God has given’ you Now it s impossible to ip Good! Send tl evening he over ‘ 
offer my table to you and all your friends.” “I accept.” wait any longer I must have my opera Could we Barbaja received punctually that evening a paper of 
“I offer you to write an opera for our theatre.” “I do not not arrange some old opera and change the title?” “Do music on which was in bed in large lettes e Ov 
accept it.” “How! do you refuse to write for me?” you think it? And the artists expressly engaged to pet ture to Otello.” 
“Neither for you nor anybody else. I do not intend to form in a new opera?” “You can fine them And t} Phe saloon of Bart was filled with celeb mus 
compose any more.” “You are mad.” “’Tis as I told public?” You will close the theatre.” And the King ns at the momes <8 ed his Gres , sion 
you.” “And why come to Naples?” “To eat maccaroni “Send in your resignatior “All that may be practicabl m his prison¢ lt was trie 1 pron . new 
and ices. They are my passion.” “My confectioner shall to a certain extent, but if neither the artists, nor the pub-  ¢hef d’c@euvre and Ross - eclared a & thar 
prepare your ices, and I myself, will look after your lic, nor the King himself can torce me to hold my prom mon ‘who eoeaked without effort. tee th . ‘ 
maccaroni.” “The devil! That will be excellent.” “But ise, I have given my word, signor, and Domenico Bar - e Berbaia. whose ioy rendered hin arly mad 
you will write me an opera?” “We shall see.” “Take baja has never failed in his word of honor.” “Oh, that’s natched the manuscript te Seonk fo} Aaatoe 
one month, two months, six months—as long as you another affair.” “Then you promise to commence t ‘ lispatched ehe py i meus Ae ox 
pleas “Let it be six months.’ Agreed.” “Come to morrow?” “To-morrow! It is impossible; I am going sived « eeu monn ahich he read. “The Firat 
supper.” to fish.” “Very well,” said the manager; “I find I must 4c of Otello.” This new c py was also sent the copy 
From that day Barbaja’s house was put entirely at Ros- take some other mode,” and he departed who performed their with that mute und passive 
sini’s disposal. All his friends and acquaintances were r The same evening Rossini went through the honors o vedience to which the manager had accustomed them 
morselessly invited to his table, without in the least con- the table, seeming perfectly forgetful of the morning's d At the end of three days the partitic Ou had been 
sulting the poor manager, and Rossini did the honors with cyssion. Upon going to bed he ordered his servant lelivered and copied 
the most perfect ease. As for Barbaja, true to the charac- call him at break of day, and was soon asleep The impresario could scarcely contain hime 7 
ter of cuisinier he had imposed on himself, he daily in- The midday hour sounded from 500 clocks of Naples iin. (Oia: Cnet iinet. nes Menale aaa Pprege 
vented new dishes, brought forth the oldest bottles from and Rossini’s servant had not yet entered his room. ‘Th thousand esetenies for the of cal Ta alli oil iat 
his cellar and feasted everybody, known and unknown, jyoon sun darted his rays through the blinds. Rossini emples, and teaned of Gs pr abr ae Salis le da 
whom Rossini pleased to invite, as though they were the  ctarting from his sleep, rose upon the bed, rubbed his eyes ster at ttn debit , 
best friends of his father and rang the bell. The bell-cord remained in his hand. I shall in See eae R ; re 
Only toward the end of the repast, with degagé air, with He called from the window which overlooked the court ht pig ss 4 1 1 1; a + , 7 " - : 
infinite address, and smiling all the time, he would intro- Tye mansion was as silent as a seraglio ‘ My; Ice, ae fet ‘ 7 : —_ pa 
duce, while sipping his wine or eating an olive, a few Ele tried the door of his chamber. It resisted all his , a = , a 4 mt re > ny neve e 
words concerning the opera and the immense success which elfarts Tid nen Gatloned @ithin ono receiving ar in my own rm aa , ery good, 
would arise from it. Rossini took no notice of this, till, : = : my friend; you shall look over the whole work with them 
alter repe ated hints and suggestions ot the same kind, th Returning to the window he began to call ore ly sOF AS My pre nce will not be necessary nd I shal re hy 
maestro politely ordered poor Barbaja to absent himself ~ stance, and alarmed the whole neighborhood with veh« d’ceuvre at the general rehearsal. Once 1 I pray 
cei hin Mindat ln Cintas ment vociferatic ns. The only answer he received was the u. forgive me that little stratagem ONY me word 
Meanwhile the months rolled on, the libretto was finished echo from the court beneath. out that, or I shall be angry.” Well, ther the gen 
a long time. and nothing occurred to show that the com There remained but one resource—that was to jump il rehearsal?” At the general rehearsal.” 
poser was likely to set himself to work. To the dinners from the fourth story. But we must do Rossini the jus [he day of the general rehearsal at last arrived. It w 
succeeded promenades, to promenades parties in the coun- tice to acknowledge this method never entered his head. 1c eve of that famous 30th of May which « the poor 
try. The chase, fishing, horsemanship, occupied the leisure \t the end of a full hour Barbaja showed his nightcap npresario sO many pang Phe ngers were at the 
hours of the noble master. but not a word of music. Bar- from a window on the third floor. Rossini, who had 1 post, the musicians took their place the orche a, Ro 
baja experienced twenty times a day a fit of frenzy and felt quitted the window, had a great mind to fling a tile at ni seated himself at the pian¢ 
a strong inclination to raise a storm. He restrained him him, but contented himself, as he had no tile, with hurl Chey executed the overture first. The m uproario 
self, nevertheless, for no one had greater faith in the in ing the most dreadful imprecations at his head pplauses shook the walls of San Carl 
comparable genius of Rossini Do you want anything?” demanded the impresario in ‘Bravo!” shouted Barbaja Let us pass to the tenor’s 
3arbaja preserved his temper and kept silent during five quiet tone ‘I must go out this instant.” You shall avatina.” 
months with the most exemplary patience. But, the morn go where you please when the opera is finished.’ ‘This Rossini reseated hims« at the pian \ deathlil 
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silence ensued. The first violin lifted his bow and they 

commenced playing the overture again. The same en- 

thusiastic applauses followed the repetition. 

Rossini rose and bowed again. 

“Bravo! encore, bravo!” repeated Barbaja. “Let us pass 
to the cavatina.” 

The orchestra commenced a third time to play the over- 
ture. 

“The devil!” cried Barjaba, out of all patience. “It is 
certainly very charming, but we cannot remain playing it 
over and over till to-morrow. Come to the cavatina.” 

But, spite of the injunction of the manager, the orchestra 
did not the less continue executing the overture. Barjaba 
made a jump toward the first violin, and seizing him by 
the collar, cried in his ear, “Why the devil do you continue 
playing the same piece for one hour?” “Same!” said the 
violin with a coolness that would have done honor to a 
German; “we play what is set before us.” ‘Turn over the 
leaves, fool!’ “We have turned them; there’s nothing but 
the overture.” “How! nothing but the overture?” cried 
the poor impresario turning pale as a sheet. “Is it, indeed, 
an atrocious conspiracy?” 

Rossini rose and bowed. 

Barbaja fell on a sofa and lay without motion. The 
singers all gathered round him. For an instant they feared 
he was stricken with apoplexy. 

Rossini, distracted to have brought his pleasantry to so 
serious an issue, approached him with real anxiety. 

At sight of him Barbaja, bounding like a lion from his 
seat, began to cry aloud, ‘Away, wretch, or you'll drive 
me to some extremity “Let us see,” said Rossini, smil- 
ing; “is there no remedy?” “What remedy, perfidious? 
To-morrow is the day announced for the first representa- 
tion.” ‘The prima donna might be very much indisposed,” 
whispered Rossini in the manager’s ear. “Impossible,” re- 
plied Barbaja in a like tone of voice; “she would never risk 


” 


the public vengeance by falling ill.” “If you allow me to 
try——”’ “That is useless. You do not know the Col- 
bron.” Will you permit me to try?” “Do as you please; 
but I tell you, you are losing time.” “Perhaps.” 

The following day the bills of San Carlos announced that 
the first representation of “Otello” was postponed. 

Eight days afterward “Otello” was produced. 

After the fall of the curtain Barbaja, weeping with emo- 
tion, sought everywhere for the maestro to press him to 
his heart; but Rossini, doubtless yielding te that modesty 
which conjoins so well with true genius, had withdrawn 
himself from the tumultuous throng. 

The next day Domenico Barbaja rang the bell for his 
prompter, who also filled the situation of valet de cham- 
bre, impatient to present to his guest his felicitations on 
the triumphant success of the opera. 

The prompter entered. 

“Tell Signor Rossini to come down; I would speak with 
rim.” “Rossini has departed.” “How departed?” “Set 
off for Bologna at the break of day.” “Departed without 
a word?” “No, sir; he left you his address.” “Go and 
inform Madame Colbron I must see her instantly.” 
“Madame Colbron, sir?” “Yes, Colbron; are you deaf 
to-day?” “Excuse me, sir, but Madame Colbron has de- 
parted also.” “Impossible!” “They have departed in the 


” 


same coach.” “Unfortunate woman! she leaves me to be- 


come the mistress of Rossini.” ‘Pardon, sir, she is his 
wife.’ 


[ am revenged,” said Barbaja. 


Bixby--Parcello. an apartment in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Bixby, the bride- 


groom, is a son of Dr. George Bixby, editor of the 
ISS MARIE PARCELLO, the contralto Plattsburg Republican. 
singer, was married on Tuesday, July 17, The bride is a daughter of the Rev. Joseph Parcello, 
to George Stevenson Bixby, of New and a granddaughter of Dr. Christopher Felthousen, of 
York. The nuptials were celebrated at Cayuga, N. Y. 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, Amherst, Mass., the Tue Musicat Courier extends to Mr. and Mrs. Bixby 
officiating clergymen being the Right Rev. F. D. Hunt- its congratulations and wishes them both a long and 
ington, Bishop of Central New York, assisted by the Rev. happy life. 
George Weed Barhydt, a cousin of the bride. The artistic career of the bride has been dignified, wom- 
Miss Amy Fay, the New York pianist, played the organ anly and successful, and the announcement of her per- 
during the ceremony. The musical selections includeq ™anent residence in New York will prove gratifying to 
her many friends here. 








Chicago Conservatory. 


A Scheme on Foot Looking to Its Resuscitation. 


HERE is a scheme on foot by which the Chicago Con- 
servatory is to be resuscitated. This involves the 
Chicago Orchestra and the Chicago University. The share- 
holders of the former are to be shareholders also in the 
Universal Conservatory, as the institution is to be called 
Theodore Thomas is to be president and Dr. William R. 
Harper (the president of the Chicago University) is 
spoken of as probable treasurer. THe Musicat Courter 
will give fuller details next week. 





ME. ANNA LANKOW, the well-known New York 
vocal teacher, is spending her vacation at Far 
Rockaway. A number of her pupils are continuing their 
studies during the summer months, and as a natural re- 
sult the guests at the hotels and cottages hear some fine 
singing. Two of Madame Lankow’s advanced pupils, 
Edna Stern and Andreas Schneider, sang last Sunday at a 
grand concert at the Arverne Hotel, at Arverne-by-the- 
Sea. 

Since the concert which Madame Lantow gave under the 
auspices of the Women’s Philharmonic Society last spring, 
seven teachers have begun advanced studies with her 

Mr. Lindsay, of Troy, who also studied with Madame 
Lankow, is arranging a series of concerts to be given at 
Saratoga and Lake Champlain. 





Maud Powell. 


AUD POWELL, who has just closed a particularly 
arduous season in London, will spend the months 





of August and September at Spa, in the Ardennes, Bel- 
MARIE PARCELLO. gium, where she will take the waters and recuperate suffi 
ciently to fulfill a long series of engagements in the Eng- 

the bridal music from “Lohengrin,” and the Wedding lish provinces, beginning the first week in October. 
March from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's Dream.” In January she will return to this country after an ab 
The bride looked very distinguished in her bridal dress sence of three years, making her artistic re-entrée with the 
of ivory crepe de chine trimmed with rose point lace (an New York Philharmonic Society at their concerts of Jan- 
heirloom), and point lace bolero. Instead of a veil the uary 11 and 12. 

bride wore a hat of ivory crepe to match her dress, 

trimmed with Bride roses After a very successful season, the Ovide Musin Violin 
Mr. and Mrs. Bixby expect to travel for two months, School closed for the season last week. The school will 


and after that they will return to New York and occupy reopen September 15 


MR. J. V. GOTTSCHALK has the honor to announce a tournee in the United States and 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 





THE PEER OF THE GREATEST. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


an SEE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 











AMERICAN TOUR HJORVARD—VON ENDE 


——— OF 





RECITAL TOUR. 


AIULF HJORVARD, Pianist, and HERWEGH VON ENDE, Violinist, 





FRIEDA SIEMENS, axcSureT 


The Young German Pianiste. 








BASSO. 


SOLO/ST Sole Managemeat : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, Goncert and Oratorio_Festivalis. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revilion Building, NEW YORK. 147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. W., { 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1900. 5 


Music Recently Copyrighted. 


HE composition attracting most attention 

P| I among music students at the Congressional 

Library this week is the “Concerto pour piano 

and orchester,” in E minor, by Emil Sauer. 

This concerto has been arranged for two 
pianos, the second piano playing the orchestral and the 
first the solo part. It is a composition to delight the piano 
virtuoso. There are runs of every kind and description, 
and plenty of dramatic effects—in fact, it might be best 
described by saying that it was “full of technic.” 

Leaving the digital part of it for awhile, we turn to find 
how much meat there is in it, and we discover an excellent 
first theme in E minor, which is given out first by the 
orchestra and then in full glory, “forte,” by the piano, both 
hands in octaves. 

This is carried along until the second theme, “tranquillo 
e cantabile,” is reached. This theme, in G major, is a direct 
contrast to the first, and is not so attractive; so that 
throughout the first movement, the original theme plays 
the leading part. There is no repeat after the exposition of 
these themes, and the movement proceeds to the working 
out part. In most compositions of this kind this elabora- 
tion is most difficult to follow. Not so in Mr. Sauer’s con- 
certo. Now a little portion of the first melody, and now 
a part of the second will follow with lightning rapidity, and 
a study of this part of the composition is absolutely fas- 
cinating. 

One good feature of the work is the avoidance of the 
repetition usually occurring between piano and orchestral 
parts. Instead of writing the two succeeding parts alike, 
Mr. Sauer has adopted the plan of making a piano phrase 
resemble the phrase given out by orchestra preceding it. 


JESSIE 





in rhythm only. He varies the melody or changes the 
key of these small passages, so that while we recognize the 
imitation of one instrument by another, we are not allowed 
to grow tired of the melody by hearing it exactly repeated. 
Another good point about the concerto is that the orches- 
tra has an individuality of its own, and is not forced to 
play an inferior part for the glorification of the piano solo- 
ist. But the best thing for all about the first movement is 
that it is so understandable from beginning to end. It does 
not so cover itself with technical and contrapuntal devices 
that its real meaning cannot be discovered. It is, more- 
over direct and forceful throughout. 

The second movement starts with a scherzo “molto v1- 
vace” in E minor. It has two themes, the second otf 
which is cleverly continued so as to harmonize as a sec- 
ond part with the first theme when played in A minor. 
There is a short elaboration of the two themes leading io 
an “Andante con moto quasi allegretto,” which is a sort 
of pastoral theme, having a half note or chime in the dom- 
inant on every second beat, which reminds one of the vil- 
lage chapel. Although the theme when played by the or- 
chestra is accompanied by some difficult piano passages, 
it is a commonplace, ill befitting the rest of the composi- 
tion. The movement concludes with a reiteration of the 
scherzo. 

There is another disappointment in the third movement, 
“Cavatina” (larghetto amoroso), which starts out with 
a wishy-washy melody in C major, or rather, not wishy- 
washy melody, but accompaniment. How much better 
this melody could be harmonized! The form of accom- 
paniment, also, is not original. But, fortunately, an effect- 
ive relief comes to us in the fourth movement, for we 
have here a vigorous rondo, “tempo guisto.” It is a very 
good rondo, lively and stirring; and after hearing it we 
are quite ready to forgive the composer for our discom- 
fiture during the previous moveinent. The first move- 
ment alone would be enough to convince us of his great- 
ness, even if all of the others were inferior. 


*- * * 


“Trois Etudes de Concert,” by Albert Zabel, professor 
at the Imperial Conservatory in St. Petersburg, is the title 
given to some interesting studies for harp under separate 
covers. The first is a study in arpeggios; the second, a 
melody and accompaniment in sixteenth notes with a bass 
in octaves and chords, and the third a study in playing 
double notes with an accompaniment. They are all good, 
and should tend to raise the standard of music generally 
written for this instrument 


* * * 


W. C. E. Seeboeck has written eight piano pieces which 
are most excellent for children of both smaller and larger 
growth. They are named “Lullaby,” “Hunting Song,” 
“The Mill,” “Valse Serieuse,” “The Sleighride,” “The 
Brownies’ Festival,” “Funeral March” and “The Butterfly.” 


SHAY. 


PIANISTE. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 





13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





Returns to 
.--. America 
January, 1901. 


They are all extraordinarily good, and every piano teacher 
should have on hand the whiole set. They are easy and 
tuneful, and yet never approach the commonplace, and 
they will be the delight of all piano pupils who are for 
tunate enough to be given these compositions to learn as 
“pieces.” Anyone who had studied for a year, or even 
less, should be able to master these little gems without 
any difficulty. “The Brownies’ Festival” is a little jewel, 
and so is the “Valse Serieuse,” but they are all good, for 


that matter, and all are well named 


* * * 


James Whitney Barney and David Stanley Smith are 
two young men who graduated from Yale this year. 
They composed an “Ode” which was sung by their class- 
mates at the commencement exercises. The music, in the 
form of a baritone solo and male chorus, is by Mr. Smith, 
and is of a very ambitious character. The words are writ- 
ten as a eulogy to the halls they are leaving, and the music 
is of a nature to suggest grandeur of purpose for the 
future, and sorrow at leaving teachers and friends. It is 
a long composition, and breathes nobility in all of its 
chords. It is probably one of the best compositions of 
its kind in existence, and should become a feature of fu- 
ture commencements. The Ode was arranged with or- 
chestral and voice parts, but has been published wit 
piano accompaniment 


A book of six songs by H. B. Collins includes a setting 
of Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” A great poem almost 
always loses something when sung to music. Poor words 
are improved by good music; but a great poem is not. 
Why is the poem great? It is complete. We feel that our 
highest sentiments are aroused. What more can it be 
then? Nothing can be added to complete it, for it is com- 
plete. If it becomes desirable or necessary to set a great 
poem to music, then the composer’s aim should be to make 
that music as negative as possible. Let the words domi- 
nate, and let the music have no definite character of its 
own. Thus the words might be. intoned instead of being 
simply read and this might not produce a bad effect. In- 
toning or chanting is talking in musical tones, and there 
we have a suggestion, if we must compose music for great 
words. That is what Mr. Collins has done to some extent. 
The words of the first line, 

“Sunset and evening star, and one clear cal! for me’ 
are, with the exception ef the last, all sung on the upper 


tonic of the scale. 

“But such a tide as moving seems asleep” 
is all dominant, and there are other instances of the same 
thing. The singer may give his whole attention to the 
enunciation and intonation of the words, having no tune or 
melody to divert him, and may devote himself alone to the 
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GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
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STELLA... 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 





Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 








AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 
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Now... 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York. 














Fietcher Music Method. 


Originated by Eve'yn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarslow de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and 
Europe. 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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meaning of the words he is singing. Now when the second 
verse is reached we find it impossible to treat it in the same 
manner as the first verse. The first line, 

“Twilight and evening bell and after that the dark,” 
embodies a contrast. We clearly cannot have the same 
music for the first and last part of this line as we did in 
the first verse, and new music must be introduced to fit the 
meaning of the words. But this is exactly what Mr. Col- 
lins has not done. He has used the same music for the 
second as for the first verse. Surely as it was mostly all 
mere intonation, he could have taken the trouble to alter 
this for the second verse. On looking further through the 
book, however, we are not impressed by hts songs. The 
melodies are composed of phrases which have been played 
and sung over and over again, and these are not relieved 
by original harmonies. He has also a bad habit of ending 
all of his songs with the same chords, namely, the seventh 
chord on the second degree, followed by dominant seventh 
and tonic. The cadence is correct enough, but tiresome 


when used so often. 


Max Bruch has written a Serenade for violin and orches- 


tra. It is rather elaborate for a serenade, consisting of four 
movements—“‘Andante con moto,” “Alla marcia,” “Not- 
turno” and “Allegro energico e vivace.”’ 

7” x *” 


Another large orchestral work just out is August Klug- 

hardt’s Fifth Symphony, op. 71, in C major. 
* * * 

Theodore Gouvy has published a ‘“Petité Suite Gau- 
loise” for a flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns and 
two bassoons. It is his op. 90, and there is an “intro- 
duction and minuet,” an “andante or aubade,” a “ronde 
de nuit” and “tambourin.” 


* * * 


Another large work is Max Reger’s “Zwie Phantasien,” 
or organ. It is tremendously difficult, and contains a 
orale or voice part. 


* * * 


“In Beauty’s Bower” is an idylle arranged for band by 
Theodore Bendix. It has the advantage of possessing a 
score, and band leaders examining new works at the 
library can get some idea of its merits. This cannot be 
said of most band music which is copyrighted, and lack 
f good sense is shown by the publishing firms who get 
out their music in this form. It is said by those who ex- 
mine these works most frequently that Pepper & Cole- 
nan, of Philadelphia, are particular to have scores printed 
for all of their band music, but that Schmidt, of Boston, 

among those who are careless in this particular. 

BERENICE THOMPSON. 





Hahn in Detroit. 


HE commemoration of J. H. Hahn’s 1,000th concert 
of the Detroit Conservatory of Music was a brilliant 
affair musically, socially and otherwise Mayor Maybury, 
ex-Minister J. M. B. Sill and Constantin von Sternberg 
paid eloquent tributes to Mr. Hahn’s worth as a citizen, 
gentleman and musician. A fine concert program was 
given by Wiliiam Yunck, Miss Edwina Uhl, Mrs. Clem- 
ents, Alfred Hofmann, Miss Florence Hayes and Stern- 
berg. Several of Mr. Hahn’s compositions were presented 
and enthusiastically received. 

Congratulatory letters and telegrams were received from 
Emil Liebling. Prof. A. A. Stanley, Dr. F. Ziegield, Frank 
S. Kedzie, Alexander Lambert, William C. Carl, E. M. 
Bowman, A. K. Virgil, James H. Rogers, Frederic Grant 
Gleason, John J. Hattstaedt, A. J. Geodrich, Ernest R. 
Kroeger, Wilson G. Smith, B. J. Lang, Richard Zeckwer, 
Max Leckner and others, some of which were read by 
Mayor Maybury. 

Assisting Mr, and Mrs. Hahn in receiving were Mrs. 
Edwin F. Uhl, Mrs. John S. Newberry, Mrs. R. A. Alger, 
Mrs. Don M. Dickinson, Mrs, D. M. Ferry, the Conserva- 
tory faculty and others prominent in musical and social 


circles. 





Pacific Coast Items. 

RIDAY evening, July 6, a piano recital was given at 
the home of Miss Dora Vorwerk, Los Angeles, by 
some of her pupils, assisted by Miss Ella Lang, elocu- 
tionist, and Mr. Trinkheller, tenor. The participants, be- 
sides those mentioned, were Mr. George Gard, Misses 
Ruth and Agnes Dreaper, Georgia and Anna Coverly, 
Jessie Newcomb, Bell Mitchell, Alma Von Der Lohe, 
Mary Breen, Master Willie Von Der Lohe, Johnny Breen, 

Faye Newcomb, Herbert Saffell and Willie Vorwerk. 

The Misses Grace and Vyne Bowers have opened a 
studio at San Diego for teaching piano and voice cul- 
ture. 

At Pacific Grove, July 6, Miss Minnie Alice Tuck, Mus. 
B., gave a piano recital in Assembly Hall, which was one 
of the most notable musical events of the present season. 
Miss Tuek performed the greater portion of the program 
herself, and her work elicited marked appaluse from her 
large audience. James Hamilton Howe, Mus. B., direc- 
tor of the Summer School of Music; Mrs. James Hamilton 
Howe and Miss Florey, vocalists, and Miss Ella Tuck, 
pianist, assisted in the rendition of the program. 

There was a good audience at the Los Angeles Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall on the 12th. The Man- 
dolin, Guitar and Banjo Club was assisted in a recital by 
Miss Coa Plummer and A. Neale. The club 1s composed 
of Will Louden, Charles Lettelier, H. Hoegerman, Cecil 
White, Clem Garber, C. W. Curtis, J. B. Crisp, C. W. Ellis, 
mandolins; Henry Haas, guitar; W. H. Letttelier, E. Seg- 
erstrom, Frank Peters, banjos; Otto Horner, pianist. 


Preliminary announcements of the forthcoming grand 
opera season at the Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, 
are at hand. Heading the list of male singers are Saleza, 
the baritone, and Avedano, the tenor, who were favorites 
last year. There will be a new basso profundo from La 
Scala, Milan, named Alessandro Nicolini. Also from 
Milan will come the lyric tenor Domenico Russo. Wil- 
liam Schuster and Quinto Zani are also included in the 
list of male singers. Signorina Repetto, of Lombardi, 
and Anna Lichter, head the sopranos, with Francis Gra- 
ham and Signorina Pollettini as contraltos. The dramatic 
soprano has not yet been positively announced, but it ts 
said that it will be Effie Stewart. Orchestra and chorus 
are being rehearsed by Max Hirschfeld. The repertory 
will include the successes of last season and several novel- 
ties. Among the latter will be Verd‘’s Falstaff, with 
Saleza in the title role, and Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet, 
with the same artist as the Dane. La Bohéme and Tann- 
hauser are also promised. The season opens Monday, 
July 30, with Aida, which will alternate the first week 
with Lucia. 

The music pupils of Mrs. Effie Wescoatt gave a recital 
at Santa Rosa, early in the month. 





Mme. Alma Powell’s European Engagements. 
ME. ALMA POWELL, the coloratura soprar 


sailed for Europe on the steamer Belgravia July 
17. The singer is going abroad to fulfill her European 
engagements, which will begin with her début at the Dres 
den Royal Opera House as “Queen of the Night,” the firs 
week in September. Madame Powell will also appear at 
Dresden in “Lakme,” “Rosina” and “Traviata.” 


A TEACHER and director of vocal music, gentleman 
with ability, experience and the best of references, 
desiring to locate in South or West, would like to asso- 
ciate with an established piano teacher in some prominent 
city. Address “Baritone,” care of THe Musicat Courier 


DRESDEN PENSION. 

Mrs. TAYLOR offers her beautifully furnished, 
large, sunny rooms at reasonable rates to students 
coming to Dresden. Chaperonage if desired 
Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching 
for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and 
Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just 
finishing). Long experience abroad. Keferences 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22"''- 


ROME, ITALY. 
Tnternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 




















Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West 5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE 


FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 








CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 


Broadway and 25th St. 





M. L. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Caurch—Oratoric—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Gznzvza JouNsTons-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 








The Associate School of fusic 


is what its name implies—the co- 
operation of eminent Specialists 
to the end of affording a perfect 
system of training for students 
and teachers, 





Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 


A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


“daress H. W. GREENE, President, 


489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto 


P™ Ratharine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, | Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Noy. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States. 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


A E Factories: West 43d Street. 
EAS Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
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Ber m na tten Tz ‘,ermany ( ynservatory 
Bismarck Strasse, 72a aeety WALPURGIS STR., 261 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETFIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharweaka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Franz Betz Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C Ansorge Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
(piane); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin): Van Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. 
H. Geldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis m 


“ The —— of Music, © 


Hours for application, 4 to 6 p 





COLOGNE-ON- — 


Founded in 18 ben 


rincipal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 





Instrumenta 



















The Conservatory embraces First mpr zy all s and a nstrumenta! in 
struments); second, Vocal, and rd, Theory of Mus and ( osition Sct 

The Vocal Sci livided into two sections—/(a yncert nging and peratic singing 
There is also a training sct for anoforte teachers. In connection tk ese subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German erature turgy, choral singing, en semb! e playing hamber music), 
ensemble singing a ctation, elocution, sight reading rchestral playing nducting, &c., 
&e Teaching f sts of f teachers 

Winter ter é Summer Terr Apr Entrance examination takes place 
on the sam at the College (\ fstras ) The yearly fees are 300 mark $7s) for piano, 
violin, viola, loncello classes: 200 can (eo) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing 

For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Reyal Pretessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


isic OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 


all branches ef m 
ORCHESTRAI 


Development ir 
Stage 


CONSERVATORY 


Complete Training for the 


instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL BLEMBENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 


Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Wicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. V1IOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Musie Director, ete 
from 125 marks ($3@) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Pupils received at any time 
tol p. m 


Charges: 
Prespectuses may be obtained through the Conservatery 
hours from 11 a. m 


Consultation 


THE MUSICAL _ COURIER. 





B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 





Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For th pianist, the singer, the teacher 
e student, the conservatory, the concert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
REFERENCE : The Editor-in-Chief of T1 M ( b 

THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. © Fisc HERS | ind Instruments are the 

Be mer c ket, at the w 
| The Goantons . me ond . _— ~ price ae te 1 njos ar 
| cir excellent alities and low pric 

A e b 

50 { t 

Metets Nr dreds of other Spe at Ws pred 
aHener | = sce ed. Exchange granted # 














Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London; Celebrated Pr 
Band Instruments 





Specral Agent, Correspondent and Represeniatwe for 
BUFFET Paris Evette Schaffer World 

Renowned Reed Instrumer 
E. RITTERSHA SEN, Berlin, Boehr sten 

tes ar $s 
Mo pawn v us V ns, V as and ellos 
arge riment ! D e Ba 5 be 

: : . a, Conservatory Ree for n, $ e nnur ents each copy 
KARL MAYER, Vienna nserva y Reeds ‘ 

all Reed Instruments taine @ st of prizes which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings s 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth pony NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


TASTE. 





APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAI 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





/taly. 





Coacert and Theatrical Direction: | Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
| Pup f Madame Lamprt), 
JOSEPH SMITH Graduate with ma of the Conservatory 
’ Milan 
8 Via Rondinelll P. P., Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction’ ef 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. | ELEGANCE OF STYLE ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, | German, English 
peratic Engagements managed and negotiated. | pe ORENCH: 13 Vie Geribaldl. 
Personal Supervision f Concert lour n italy —_— - — 
: CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
Correspondence with lea re ltaly 
> doa a N k for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
and fer Pes Landen os Ms | principal theatres of | ¢ with renowned artista, 
eS and possessing the r tering autographs from 
Verd mas, M enet, Boito and . nchielli, 
SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | 2222: sities seen att nes 
9 the Paris Conservatory ' { Madame Viardot 
- ~— " | Garcia. Perfection in the f singi idy of 
Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep repertory and stage practice. French 5 Me and 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi Italian Repertory Tern 2 derate 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, | 44 VIA TORIN( MILAN. ITALY 
Scalch Melba, Nordica Pupils will be engaged without extra harge, 
- | by the heatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, | which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
Florence, Italy.| FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italie 
| family pportunity for mstant practice in the 
anguage; five t x francs per day, ail included 
MASSIMO CIAPINI, | rine serce Ge) ""BSvia Andee "s "Vi 
|} Rondine first floor). Florence 
Principal baritone im some of the most ortant MILAN. 
heatres | 
In America with Patt i Gerste | . 
Sich Uenhteatianeeatie Oe | Theatrical Agency Fano. 
St Pr | 
— . «IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


Care of Musical Ceurier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Flerence, Italy. | 


The most esteemed agency in Italy 
The journal most widely circulated. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(EsTAeLisHenp 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. Student f c vy and inity, as well as 
a . . those tror roa an enter at any time duria 
Pianoforte, Voice Cul ture. Pipe Organ, Cabinet she Scnoot Year ane MuMer TERM . 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello ute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory usic, Em- Conservatory | ling, where they can urswe 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under ervision of the Direc 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. ress. For catalogues. address 
F . . Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools A 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Oratorio Cinmoinnati, Ohie. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Warcham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcna:. 











“KIM 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


DALI" 


U. S. A. 





| ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 





Cor. 22d Street. 


OSC 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW VORK. 








n> 


